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COMPANY EXECUTIVES TALK 
AT INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
CONFERENCE AT MILWAUKEE 


Officials Stress Value Of Institu- 
tional Advertising; Praise 
Public Relations Efforts 


C. S. S. MILLER IS PRESIDENT 


North British & Mercantile Publicity 
Director Succeeds C. E.. Rickerd; 
Other Officers Named 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
opened Monday in Milwaukee with 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, director of pub- 
licity for the North British & Mercan- 
tile fleet, in the chair and a distinguished 
list of speakers. At the morning ses- 
sion they included William J. Graham, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; Charles W. Gold, presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention; 
F. P. Stanley, vice-president of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity; Clyde B. Smith, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and M. J. Cleary, vice- 
—— of the Northwestern Mutual 

ife. 

Mr. Cleary, the first speaker, welcomed 
the crowd to Milwaukee. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Graham who discussed 
many phases of public relations. He 
regarded the public relations men in the 
insurance companies as an important 
group who were doing much to make 
insurance understood in its true signifi- 
cance. He declared that the publie se 
lations division of insurance comparies 
should not only work when insurance is 
attacked, but all the time. 

Usefulness of Advertising 


“Insurance is a business in which a 
franchise is given for performance of a 
function, the creation of wealth to re- 
place that destroyed or to maintain what 
we have,” said Mr. Graham. “The va- 
riety of the formula is very great. Di- 
rect advertising of our services make 
for increased usefulness. Every story 
sent out explaining the service of life 
iMsurance is really a public service story. 
Insurance can stand and profit by the 
white heat of publicity.” 

Mr. Graham paid a tribute to the 
American Life Convention because of 
the excellent and wide scope of its pro- 
8tam and. the educational value of its 
convention. He also called attention to 
the manner in which insurance has been 
aided by the insurance commissioners, 
especially by the legislation which they 
have sponsored. 

. He told of the good work of advertis- 
ing men but thought that laws -compell- 
Ing advertising of annual statements 
eate not been sufficiently followed up 

y the use of the space in those ad- 
vertisements. They could be made more 
interesting and effective. He closed his 
remarks by praising the work of the 
iMsurance press. 

F. P. Stanley of the Glens Falls said: 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Independence Checks 
from 


Independence Square 


T hroughout the recent business depres- 
sion, partly real and partly psychological, the in- 
stitution of life insurance, through its mighty army 
of Agents, has unremittingly and optimistically 
done its work for the benefit of the American 
people, with remarkably satisfactory results. 


The Field force of the Penn Mutual has had a 
laudable part in combating the nation’s adverse 
financial condition. In the first eight months of 
the year it made a goodly gain in paid-for volume, 
and in number of paid-for policies, which eventu- 
ally will yield, to a large number of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, Independence Checks from 
Independence Square. 





Wm. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
IN TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Notable Array of Speakers Heard 
at Different Sections of 
Convention 


MEETING ALL THIS WEEK 








President Gold’s Review; Manager 
Elliott Makes First Report on 
Activities 





Most of this week the various sec- 
tions of the American Life Convention 
have been in session at the Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, for the twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of that organization of 
companies. This is one of the largest 
insurance gatherings of the year and also 
one of the most important in its contri- 
butions to the discussion of current prob- 
lems and trends in all departments of 
the life insurance business. 

The legal section of the convention 
preceded the general sessions holding its 
meetings Monday and Tuesday. Walter 
H. Eckert, general counsel of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago, presided. This sec- 
tion heard Byron K. Elliott, manager 
and general counsel of the American 
Life Convention, give a review of life in- 
surance decisions and Ralph K. Kastner, 
attorney of the convention, reviewed leg- 
islation and departmental actions. There 
were many important papers by promi- 
nent counsel for life insurance compa- 
nies. An extra edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter covering the proceedings 
will be published after the close of the 
convention. 

President Gold Tells of Convention 

Growth 


Charles W. Gold, president of the 
American Life Convention and vice-pres- 
ident of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., opened the general 
sessions on Wednesday with an address 
in which he told of the amazing growth 
of the organization until it now has 139 
company members who have $26,000,000,- 
000 of insurance in force and total re- 
sources of $4,000,000,000. He said that 
one of the important activities of, the 
convention during the past year was the 
survey of the investment situation. The 
special committee on investments pub- 
lished its study of investments in a book 
of nearly 10 pages which is an invalu- 
able source of information on company 
practices in the different investment 
fields. 

Byron K. Elliott made his first report 
as manager and general counsel in which 
he reviewed the developments of the 
year in life insurance and told of the 
activities of the convention. 

McLain On Metropolitan Development 

The program throughout the entire 
week was filled with important addresses 
discussing all phases of the business. One 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Another Opportunity 


T he 
Family 
[ncome 


Plant! 


for John Doe! 


A NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


OHN DOE is 30, has a wife and three children—the youngest 
child one year old. He carries $10,000 of Ordinary Life insurance 
and dies exactly one year after the policy is taken out. The pro- 
ceeds of such a policy, if safely invested, would not provide much 
more than $500 a year. If, however, the policy had been issued 
on the new plan his beneficiary would receive $100 each month 
until the expiration of 20 years from the date of the policy, that is, 
in this instance, for a period of 19 years. At the end of that time 
the beneficiary would receive the full $10,000 cash, which could 
be taken either in one sum or paid under a settlement option. 


If John Doe lives out the 20-year period, his premium is 
reduced and he then has a regular Ordinary Life contract at the 
same rate that he would have paid for it in the first place. 


Instead of a 20-year period, a 10-year period may be chosen. 
For example, if John Doe’s youngest child were 10 years of age, 
the 10-year plan would provide the additional protection until the 
child reaches maturity. 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 
JOHN STREET BRANCH . WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
60 John Street 226 Main Street 


225 Broadway 


Telephone: Barclay 3670 


Telephone: John 4107 Telephone: White Plains 9086 
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Defend. Intelligence of Actuaries 


Three Prominent Life Insurance Leaders Say It Isn’t So That 
Companies Are Growing Rich Through “Intellectual 
Errors” of Their Experts Respecting Mortality 


Every little while some writer with a 
following among the general public un- 
dertakes to write critically about life 
insurance. Because of his large audi- 
ence what he says is accepted by the 
average reader as gospel although be- 
cause he is an authority on certain sub- 
jects does not necessarily mean that life 
insurance is one of them. A case to 
point is an article in the “Atlantic 
Monthly” for August by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Socialist writer. In this article, en- 
titled “Heads or Tails,” he discussed the 
theory of probabilities and has this to 
say about life insurance: 

“Take, for example, life insurance, no 
longer as mathematics but as a practical 
proposition. Life insurance companies 
have generally argued that people will 
die at the same rate in the future as 
in the past. In fact, the rate at which 


people have died has been diminishing 
ever since life insurance came into vogue. 
The result has been that the insurance 
companies have grown rich; since this 
gave them no ground of complaint, the 
intellectual fallacy at the. basis of their 
calculations has not worried them. If 
the purchase of annuities had been com- 
moner than life insurance, the compa- 
nies concerned would have been led to 
bankruptcy by their intellectual errors, 
and would, in that case, have become 
more acutely aware of them. They 
might, at least theoretically, have cor- 
rected their errors by a wider induction; 
but, however wide an induction may be, 
it can never lead to certainty.” 

The Eastern Underwriter asked three 
prominent company executives, who are 
also distinguished actuaries, to comment 
on Mr. Russell’s statements and what 
they have to say appears on this page. 





The “Intellectual Errors” Are Mr. Russell’s 


By HENRY MOIR, President 
United States Life 


When a literary man learns some sci- 
entific fact for the first time, it is natu- 
ral for him to assume that other people 
are in darkness like himself, and that 
he can now illuminate the world. 

Some of the main facts in the para- 
graph quoted are fully admitted and are 
well known, but the implications that 
arise from the statements made are not 
at all correct. For example, it is implied 
that insurance companies (and actuaries) 
did not foresee the possible and prob- 
able change in mortality rates. There 
is a very well known historic case with 
which every actuary is familiar. The 
British Government made heavy losses 
from selling annuities more than 100 
years ago, and lost millions even after 
the actuaries had pointed out the trend 
of the mortality toward improvement. 


The “Riches” Go Back to the People 


Then there is another implication: 
That the insurance companies have been 
making money by the increased longevity 
and have not been desirous of giving 
their inside knowledge any wide pub- 
licity. Under the mutual principle on 
which life insurance is conducted the 
People who hold the insurance reap the 
benefit of the increased longevity. Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s suggestion that “in- 
surance companies have grown rich” 
only means that the people who have 
Insured their lives have received larger 
dividends, The so-called “richness” goes 
tight back to the people who show im- 
‘roved health, and thereby contribute 
to the sound condition of the life in- 
surance companies. 

In the light of the above facts, and 
the general knowledge which all actu- 
arles possess on this subject, it is only 
amusing to read of “intellectual errors” 
made by the companies which “would 
have become more acutely aware of them 

- . if the purchase of annuities had 
€en commoner than life insurance.” All 


the life companies have been trying to’ 


ace the purchase of annuities, and 
i of them are quite acutely aware of 
€ facts now discovered by Mr. Bert- 





HENRY MOIR 


rand Russell. I have myself been writ- 
ing on the changes in mortality trends 
for thirty or forty years. 

Longevity Trend Well Known 


The most accurate knowledge of the 
trend of human longevity has been de- 
veloped and published by the insurance 
companies and their actuaries. They 
have also encouraged the work of the 
boards of health, such bodies as The 
Life Extension Institute, and other or- 
ganizations, with the desire and inten- 
tion of improving still further the con- 
ditions under which we live and extend- 
ing the term of life. 

As an example of some of the excel- 
lent work done under insurance auspices, 
there is Mr. John K. Gore’s address 
three years ago on “A World’s War 
Against Disease.” In this he showed 
the tremendous improvement which has 


taken place in all parts of the world 
between 1901 and 1925. This is the 
period that shows the greatest devel- 
opment since scientific methods were 
adopted. 

It is interesting to note that such 
countries as the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and the Netherlands 
show approximately the same degree of 
improvement during the period. There- 
fore it is clear that we have no monopo- 


(Continued on Page 7) 





Bertrand Russell A 
Socialist Writer 


Bertrand Russell is best known as 
a Socialist writer and a frequent 
speaker on lecture platforms. He was 
born in England in 1872 and is a 
graduate of Cambridge University. 
He lectured at Trinity College for 
many years and in 1926 at the Uni- 
versity of Peking. Recently he has 
been spending considerable time in 
the United States. Among his most 
recent books are “Skeptical Essays,” 
written in 1928; “An Outline of Phil- 
osophy,” “The Analysis of Matter,” 
“On Education” and “Mysticism & 
Logic.” Mrs. Bertrand Russell, also 
a writer, was given much publicity 
following the publishing of her book, 
“The Right to Be Happy.” 














Facts About Death Rates and Premiums 


By EDWARD E. RHODES, Vice-President 
Mutual Benefit Life 


I do not know of any life insurance 
officials who have argued, as Mr. Russell 
states, “that people will die at the same 
rate in the future as in the past.” That 
would be a very foolish argument to 
make. The companies assume in the cal- 
culation of their premium rates for life 
insurance that the death rate will not 
exceed that shown by the mortality ta- 
bles which they adopt, but they neither 
argue nor assume that the actual death 
rate will be equal to the tabular rate. 

It is not true that, as Mr. Russell 
states, the rate at which people die has 
been diminishing ever since life insurance 
came into vogue, and that as a result, 
insurance companies have grown rich. 
At the younger ages there has been a 
considerable improvement in mortality. 
At the older ages there has been no im- 
provement. Taking the business as a 
whole, the ratio of actual to expected 
death claims has in the past fluctuated 
up and down and will undoubtedly so 
fluctuate in the future. During the re- 
cent past the fluctuation has been down- 
wards, but this has not made the insur- 
ance companies any richer because such- 
savings as there have been, have been 
used to reduce the cost of insurance. 
According to the table on pages 516 and 
517 of the Insurance Year Book for 1930, 
the total surplus funds held by all life 
insurance companies on December 31, 
1919, was eaual to 10.94% of their assets. 
The corresnonding percentace as of De- 
cemher 31, 1929. was 10.11%. 

Tt is true that annnitants show a lower 
death rate than those who carry life in- 
surance. but the companies have heen 
aware of this, and have not been led into 





E. E. RHODES 


“intellectual” errors thereby. According- 
ly, it is not true, as Mr. Russell states, 
that if the purchase of annuities had been 
commoner than life insurance, the com- 
panies would have been led into bank- 
ruptcy. The lower death rate among an- 
nuitants has been compensated for in the 
premiums charged, and there is no evi- 
dence to show that the companies have 
lost money on their annuity contracts. 





Cost of Insurance Adjusted to Experience 
By JOHN M. LAIRD, Vice-President 


Connecticut General Life 


Mr. Russell points out that over a 
period of years the death rate has been 
diminishing and he creates the impression 
that the cost of insurance has remained 
stationary. Possibly he fell into this er- 
ror from not realizing the distinction be- 
tween reserves and premiums. 

It is true that the reserves are still cal- 
culated by the American Experierce 
Mortality Table which has been the legal 
standard for about thirty years. 
equally true that the cost to the public 


depends not on the reserve table but on ~ 


It is . 


the actual experience of the insurance 
companies. 

It is well known among insurance men 
that under a mutual policy the dividends 
returned to policyholders depend on the 
mortality actually experienced by that 
company, the interest actually earned and 
the expenses actually incurred. If the 
company experiences a low mortality, it 
is able to pay higher dividends. Natur- 
ally the company does not raise or lower 
its schedule from year to year but levels 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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IN REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 





Goes on Record Against Any System of 
Unemployment Allowance or 
Doles 

The platform adopted by the New 
York State Republican Party in con- 
vention assembled declares against un- 
employment insurance. On the subject 
of unemployment the platform says: 

“We recognize that the best assurance 
against unemployment is the preserva- 
tion of industry in a healthy and pros- 
perous condition. We believe that the 
state governor can contribute to this 
end by well-considered economies which 
will be reflected in the taxation annually 
levied, by an equitable distribution of the 
tax burden and by such reasonable laws 
of regulation as will permit industrial 
competition on an equal basis with oth- 
er enlightened states and counties. We 
are unalterably opposed to any system 
of a dole such as demoralizes industry 
and labor in other nations. Experience 


has there demonstrated that such a sys- 
tem puts a premium upon idleness, vastly 
increases the burden of taxation, and 
raises the cost of living. We pledge aid 
to encourage employers and employes 
voluntarily to lay aside a portion of the 
income earned in days of prosperity for 
use in days of unemployment.” 





RUTGERS AT FRASER AGENCY 





Fraser Agency of Connecticut Mutual 
Hears Chatham-Phenix Trust Man 
on Corporations 
At the agency meeting of the Fraser 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual held 
on Monday, the members heard Anthony 
H. Rutgers of the Chatham-Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. give a talk 
on close corporations and life insurance 
which was full of practical sales ideas 


adapted to the use of the insurance 
agent. 


A. L. C. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the papers listened to with keen in- 
terest was a discussion of the problems 
in the development of metropolitan terri- 
tory by James A. McLain, agency vice- 
president of the Guardian Life, New 
York. Mr. McLain said that competi- 
tion in metropolitan areas today is not 
a competition for business but competi- 
tion for men-power for agency person- 
nel. 
developed a definite agency program 
which will permit its agency operators 
to successfully compete for the right 
kind of agency material, that company 
should not start any extensive metropoli- 
tan development. Until a company is 
ready and willing to pay the price and 
make the sacrifice to insure company 
service to agencies in the metropolitan 


He said that unless a company has, 


areas, such development should not be 
undertaken. 


Among the things involved in such a 
program the following were mentioned 
by Mr. McLain: The company not op- 
erating in metropolitan aréas has no 
conception of the issue service that agen- 
cies in these sections feature in adver- 
tising and demand in competition. It is 
important that each department of the 
home office be manned to “click” up to 
the demands of this service. Brokerage 
and surplus lines—important factors in 
metropolitan development—contribute to 
the operator’s expense problem very ma- 
terially. Mortality expense will not be 
lowered by metropolitan business. The 
more rapid development of an agency, 
the more expense. 





The Paul Revere Life, recently organ- 
ized running mate of the Massachusetts 
Protective, has been admitted to Vir- 
ginia. 














Tue John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


does the following Group lines: 


Group Life Insurance 
Group Accident and Sickness 


Group Accidental Death and~ 


Dismemberment 
Salary Deduction 


Wholesale 


Agents’ Opportunity to Expand Lines 


Company offers complete Group Insurance service, including personal service of Home 


Office representatives to assist in closing business and interesting employees. This company 


k- 


Contracts are liberal, with low net cost. 
The co-operation offered by this comp- 
any’s organization will prove of practi- 
cal value to any of your clients who are, 
or should be, interested in these several 


forms of Group Insurance. 


The field is ready to be cultivated 


and we are ready to assist. 


¢ 


For further information address: INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars; Assets $542,140,978; 


Reserves and all other liabilities $502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401 
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Why I Am Proud To Be Associated 


With Insurance Journalism 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


The following address was delivered by Clarence Axman before the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at Milwaukee this week: 


As an editor I regard it as a privilege 
and pleasure to address the members of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Our relations are especially close as 
many of you are also editors and most 
of you are heads of publication divisions 
forming trunk lines of information be- 
tween the insurarice press and the com- 
panies you represent. You are our best 
pals and our severest critics. We ap- 
preciate the friendship and welcome the 
criticism. You have your own opinion 
of us and we have our own opinion of 
you. The opinion we have of you is 
generally a high one although we do not 
always agree with all your viewpoints. In 
the main it can be said that as a class 
you are generally creative, sometimes 
brilliant, always forward looking. Your 
talents are widely appreciated in the 
newspaper offices although sometimes in 
your own office that light may be shining 
under a bushel. Frequently it is best to 
let it shine that way. Too much pub- 
licity for the advertising manager puts 
everybody under suspicion. So far as 
our office is concerned we have some- 
times printed the picture of an adver- 
tising man, and will certainly play up 
a book if he has written one, but a little 
bit of that thing goes a long way. The 
advertising manager who features him- 
self all the time at the expense of his 
company, occasionally camouflaging by 
handing newspapers articles written by 
his chief on the advertising committee, 
is not a favorite in our office. Fortu- 
nately, these types are very rare. 

Individual Viewpoint 

In this talk which is hitting only high 
spots, the subject being endless in its 
ramifications, I am not presenting the 
Viewpoint of insurance journalism—have 
no commission so to do—but am merely 
giving one viewpoint and I suppose that 
is what you want or yo would not have 
asked me to make the talk. Many peo- 
ple have asked me why I have devoted 
my activities to insurance journalism 
when there are so many other fields of 
journalism much more exciting. Insur- 
ance journalism is not a field where peo- 
ple become millionaires; the material re- 
wards in fact are small, the task very 
difficult. It is because the work is so 
difficult, the field so large, the inter- 
ests so varied, the business itself so im- 

portant and the people in it so inter- 

esting, that it is an attractive place in 
which to work. Competition is very 
brisk, but in my opinion the business of 

Msurance journalism is occupying a pret- 

ty high plane. No field is more difficult 
to report. The insurance newspaper man 
usually is working to hold the interest 

of people ordinarily intensely apathetic 


and indifferent to class journalism, 


sometimes antagonistic to news develop- 
ments because the production end of the 
business has so many secret aspects. or 
aspects where it is desired that secrecy 
be maintained. And yet some of the 
papers will hold their own with those in 
any other business. Just look at the 
papers in the other fields and compare 
them with the leading insurance papers. 
In nearly every case I don’t think there 
is any comparison. I think the insur- 
ance newspapers are newsier, just as 
bright, and have more good stuff in them 
despite the fact that they are concern- 
ing a subject which the ordinary man 
would regard as dry as dust. As for 
the newspaper personnel in insurance 
journalism I think I know every insur- 
ance reporter in the United States and 
I don’t know one who is not on the level. 


Some Everyday Problems 


Now to get down to a discussion of 
some of the matters which come up 
every day and interest all of us. Let’s 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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start with the matter of hand-outs, those 
mimeographed publicity sheets which the 
fraternity sends in to the newspaper of- 
fices for publication. Insurance editors 
do not object to handouts as handouts, 
although they may resent some of their 
abuses, such as slipping stories for pub- 
lication on Saturday morning to a fa- 
vored New York daily paper, thus mak- 
ing the insurance papers wait some days 
for their turn to publish the information. 
However, each editor has his own meth- 
od of treating the handouts—some print- 
ing without editing; others cutting down 
to the bone; or giving it the wastbasket 
treatment. Formerly handouts consisted 
of a few lines of typewriting on a sheet 
of flimsy paper, generally having to do 
with an appointment. 


Many Doing Press Agent Work 


But that was before the days when 
insurance companies and insurance indi- 
viduals, too, had press agents. There are 
companies with as many as a dozen men 
writing for the insurance papers and the 
general press. In addition to the main 
staffs of the advertising managers and 
publication divisions there are people 
employed by insurance companies with 





A New 


- 


50 UNION SQUARE 





During the past five years, The Guardian has 
experienced an increase of 93% in annual pro’ 
duction of new paid-for business and a gain of 
85% in total insurance in force. 


We enter upon a new decade of service—our 
eighth—with confidence in the continuation of 


this speedy progress toward a Greater Guardian. 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Decade 


- NEW YORK CITY 








such titles as economists, statisticians, 
assistant secretaries, executive assistant, 
etc., whose real job is to slip the com- 
pany into the news columns. The fact 
that some insurance men have private 
press agents is not generally known, but 
at least two insurance men and one in- 
surance company secretly enjoy the serv- 
ice and brains of the second highest- 
incomed press agent in the United States 
—a man who makes more than $100,000 
a year. 


Picture Publicity Grows 


With the growth of the handouts has 
come the stream of pictures; from some 
companies coming into the insurance 
newspaper Office like a deluge. If the 
company appoints a special agent in 
Oklahoma, in Vermont, in Hawaii—in 
comes his picture. These are welcomed 
by the newspapers also, because if they 
don’t want them they can toss the pic- 
tures into the wastepaper basket. We 
have received as many as ten pictures 
from one company in one mail. Very 
seldom does the insurance company send 
a cut. The paper is expected to furnish 
the free publicity and also the cut. 

And talking of all this flood of pub- 
licity, there are quite a few companies 
in the business which think they are 
doing the papers a great favor by send- 
ing them publicity whose proper place 
should often be in the advertising col- 
umns. Some of the worst space grafters 
in the world can be found among some 
executives who are running insurance 
companies. They are parasites who let 
other people advertise, get all the ad- 
vantage of an able trade press, but who 
want to ride their activities and that of 
their representatives on a complimentary 
motor car. The insurance executive who 
is under more obligations to the insur- 
ance press than any other man in the 
business does not spend a cent in ad- 
vertising in the trade press, but recently 
spent nearly $30,000 in a publicity stunt 
which was almost a waste of money so 
far as advertising value to his company 
went. 


Standardized Papers Uninteresting 


Now these handouts don’t come to an 
insurance paper as thick and fast as they 
do in daily newspaper offices where the 
floor is soon littered with reams of 
mimeographed sheets of unsolicited sto- 
ries which the editors glance at and 
throw away, but an editor of :an insur- 
ance paper can fill his publication with 
these stories very easily. In the old days 
there were some newspapers which saved 
money and reporters’ salaries by using 
pastepot and scissors. If they saw any- 
thing printed that they liked they merely 
clipped it, used the pastepot and they 
could do a week’s editorial work in a 
day—one man, single handed. If it were 
merely a question of getting out a paper 
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today one man could do it, too, with the 
aid of these mimeographed stories and 
handout pictures. And if he did this, 
and other papers did too, the papers 
would go to press on time and without 
difficulty, but they would all be the same. 
The would be so standardized 
that if you read one you read them all. 
Individuality Loud Speaker 

But conscientious newspaper publish- 
ers don’t want their product standard- 
believe their newspaper 
should have personality, individuality, be 
different, so that they can attract the 
clientele they want to reach. The ques- 


papers 


ized. They 


tion, therefore, confronting every publi- 
cation is not only to get up a paper 
which is read, but to get the right people 
to read it. Now, who are the right peo- 
ple? It all depends upon what persons 
the publishers want to read their paper 
It is up to them and the editorial staff 
to find material which will interest the 
readers they are seeking. In all the 
field of class journalism there is none 
offering more difficulties when it comes 
to interesting people. The editor knows 
immediately that he can’t interest them 
ali. How can he when in some compa- 
nies there are thousands of employes? 
There is insurance company in 
America which has 40,000 people work- 
ing for it, among whom hundreds are 
specialists. There are mortgage experts, 
medical chiefs, actuarial wizards, pro- 
ducers to the number of 20,000, authori- 
ties on pensions, underwriters, engineer- 
ing scientists, statisticians, financiers, 
and so on over an endless variety. 


one 


So with enough handouts, house or- 
gans, pictures, literature of all sorts, and 
letters coming through the mails each 
day to fill a hundred pages; with corre- 
spondents scattered about this country 
and Europe; with a staff of competent 
street men, calling at offices in quest of 
news, the insurance editor who under- 
stands his job must pick and choose. If 
he can’t discriminate and have a good 
value sense of the reading requirements 
of his subscribers his paper will be one 
of those sometimes not read. 


Great Variety of Material 

The material which goes into a trade 
paper can briefly be summarized as fol- 
lows: news, human interest, education, 
conventions, addresses. And these fall 
into the four main divisions of the busi- 
ness—Fire, Casualty, Life, Marine. There 
are other subdivisions such as legal, 
medical, financial, real estate, trust com- 
pany activities. The situation formerly 
was complicated by the fact that a bur- 
glary underwriter was not particularly 
interested in reading about fire insur- 
ance, a fire man did not care to read 
about life insurance, a life man was in- 
different to marine insurance, and a ma- 
rine man to surety insurance. Nowadays 
the work of the editor is easier in this 
direction because the trend of production 
is away from specialization. The Trav- 
elers, for instance, has appointed thirty 
general agents in its life department, 
among large agencies writing general in- 
surance, such as Marsh & McLennan and 
R. B. Jones & Sons. That makes it 
easier for the editor because in all such 
offices a paper which covers all divisions 
of insurance will be generally read. 

Treating News Values 


Now in treating the four big divisions 


of insurance the question naturally 
arises: What is News? Sumner Ballard, 
who was the best insurance reporter who 
ever pounded the pavements, set the 
pace by stressing the importance of ap- 
pointments. When he started on the 
“Journal of Commerce” appointments got 
a paragraph in this country as they now 
do in British insurance papers. He 
changed that. He thought there wa: 
more interest in people than in engineer- 
ing or fire prevention and he would give 
half a column to an appointment, a par- 


agraph to fire prevention. 

The next most important feature given 
the play in modern journalism has to de 
with organization of new companies, 
mergers, reinsurance, troubles of old 
companies and changes in financial set- 
ups, such as capital stock increases. Out 
side of that the principal news in fire 
and casualty insurance is what can be 
called dollars and cents news—controver- 
sies over competition, in other words, ac- 
quisition cost in all of its phases. When- 
ever a reporter goes out on the street 
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he immediately runs up against stories 
of competition, and many of these are 
never printed. He hears that such-and- 
such a broker has manipulated forms and 
rates in order to jockey a more attrac- 
tive cover on a great line at a cut rate. 
He hears that such-and-such a company 
has met the broker more than half way. 


Newspaper Not Moral Censor 


There is a question how far newspapers 
should go in playing up competitive 
news; of how far the newspaper 
should act as a moral censor in trying 
to clean up the business. My own pri- 
vate opinion is that an insurance news- 
paper should not censor the morals of 
the business, especially of the fire and 
casualty insurance business. There are 
other agencies at work in that direction. 


Human Interest and Education 


Then there is human interest. With- 
out it any paper—even the “Nation’s 
Business,” the “Wall Street Journal,” the 
“Credit Monthly”—is flat. Next we come 
to education. That refers to stories of 
coverage, to comments by the highbrows 
of the business, to discussion of scien- 
tific, engineering and other develop- 
ments. These articles must have news- 
paper recognition or they are ineffective. 
Few people read such views if they come 
into an office by the regular mail by 
letter. The publication by the trade 
press of such articles in recent years 
has been in tremendous volume and has 
been one of the factors which has con- 
tributed to making the insurance press 
the important and valuable factor it is 
in the insurance community. 


Next we come to the speeches. There 
are issues of the insurance press which 
sometimes contain little else. Many of 
these addresses could be telescoped by a 
good editor into a paragraph but the 
insurance press has taken the position 
that it will give them a lot more space. 
It is a problem, too, and one of the great- 
est confronting the editors because there 
is no business in the world which talks 
so much and has what it says so widely 
heralded. In instance after instance the 
man making the speech is really ad- 
dressing the wide audience of insurance. 
His direct audience may be only a hand- 
ful of men. I have gone to some con- 
ventions where there were more report: 
ers than there were other members of 
the audience. 


Press Convention Activities 


And talking of conventions: it is here 
where the insurance press gives the busi- 
ness its best break. Whether the con- 
vention is in San Francisco or at Bret- 
ton Woods, New England, the news- 
papers are there; often with more than 
one representative, and at great expense 
as many of these conventions are tele- 
graphed. 


Take your own convention. We have 
given it as much as seventeen columns. 
We have certainly tried to make it look 
important, but if we didn’t think it worth 
the space we wouldn’t have given it. We 
may have been wrong, but anyway in 
covering your:convention and in all the 
other conventions the insurance press 
really acts as the speaking outlet for 
the fraternity. No business in the world 
holds as many conventions as does the 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Toronto Convention Of Life 


Underwriters One Of Best Yet 


Not a Slip to Mar Smooth Working of International Meeting; 
No Jarring Politics Either; Reasons for the New Blood 
Among Officers; Personalities Who Stood Out 
By CLARENCE AXMAN 


The Toronto convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
will go down into history as one of the 
best that organization has held. It had 
contrast, human interest, effective sales 
talks and any ambitious agent can read 
the convention proceedings in the insur- 
ance papers with benefit to himself. Un- 
less he be a dolt he can find in the 
speeches many good selling suggestions. 

The week went by without harmful or 
important politics, nothing happening of 
a disagreeable nature either in the con- 
vention or behind closed doors. There 
was a ripple here and there, such as a 
construction that failure to put Ernest 
Owen of Detroit on the executive com- 
mittee was a slap at the Sun Life; that 
tabling of a resolution against invest- 
ment house insurance production activi- 
ties displeased some of the Baltimore 
underwriters; and there was a snort of 
dissatisfaction bv Lawrence Priddv of 
New York relative to the way officers 
are nominated. But all in all the 1930 
convention was as smooth a voyage as 
a steamer ride on the lake in the woods 
at Naples, Maine. 


’ Significance of New Slate 


And all of this is rather surprising 
in view of the almost clean sweep of 
officers. With two exceptions all of the 
officers elected had not heretofore been 
active in National Association conven- 
tions, and most of them when they arose 
to be introduced by Paul F. Clark. chair- 
man. were strangers to many of the con- 
vention. The vice-presidents of the past 
twelve months who pass out of the list 
of officers are C. C. Day, Oklahoma City; 
George W. Ayars, Los Angeles; E. T. 
McCormack, Memphis: Thomas M. 
Scott. Philadelnhia; John F. Cremen, 
Washington. There are various reasons 
why names of these officers did not re- 
appear. For instan¢ée. Mr. Avars has 
practically been out of the business for 
a year although he is about to re-enter 
it. Colonel E. J. McCormack has had 
opponents in the association ever since 
he staged a fight on a company in the 
Northwest because of a stock issue it 
made. 

George E. Lackey, the new president, 
has heen in the inner circle of the as- 
sociation for some time. He was chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table: 
and is personally popular. His company 
1s also well-liked. 

‘Ibert Storer was made chief vice- 
President because he represents an 
American Life Convention company 
and the association wanted to give the 
American Life Convention a hreak. the 
Presidents heretofore generally repre- 
Senting companies in the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. Charles C. 
Thompson was unknown in the East and 
South urtil a few weeks ago when the 
Pacific Northwest got busv and started 
@ Campaien in advocacy of his being nnt 
on the vice-presidential contingency. He 
Is one of the best men in the Metronoli- 
tan Life’s field organization. C. Vivian 
Anderson of Cincinnati is not onlv a very 
arge producer. but is also a C.L.U. man. 
tis work for life underwriters’ associa- 
tions has been most unselfish. It has 
een particularly good in tax matters. 

eorge L. Hunt. Hartford. is-a for- 
mer companv superintendent of agencies, 
and has a fine renutation in the great 
Msurance center where he lives. Arthur 

olman is a Travelers man, which 


fact also had something to do with his 
nomination. For some years the atti- 
tude of the Travelers towards the asso- 
ciation might be described as cold. In 
recent years the ice has thawed, espe- 
cially in view of the fine work in asso- 
ciation matters that E. J. Sisley, Joseph 
D. Bookstaver and some other Travelers 
men were doing in the New York As- 
sociation. H. H. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, was one of the 
figures in Toronto. Messrs. Storer, 
Thompson, Anderson, Hunt and Hol- 
man have all been leaders in state asso- 
ciations of life underwriters’ associations. 
They are now. ; 


Advance in Rank 

So, outside of all other political con- 
siderations, their elevation is in reality 
a step up in life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation ranks. This is a logical move and 
should have been done years ago, many 
members: of the association think. They 
have earned the promotion. Lee D. 
Hemingway of Pittsburgh, the new sec- 
retary, should be an ideal man for that 
position. He is intellectual, discerning, 
a successful general agent and has been 
a good association man. Robert L. Jones 
of New York, re-elected, is the perfect 
treasurer. Also, he was once president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. 

No trade association in “the United 
States is “sitting more pretty” than is 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Henry Moir on Russell 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ly in this desirable achievement, but 
share it with other intellectual nations. 
Moreover it seems definite to some of 
us that Prohibition could not have had 
much effect, in view of the fact that 
the same improvement has occurred in 
countries where it is not operative. 
The Facts on Mortality 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
sets of figures showing the trend of mor- 
tality over a considerable period of years 
is that given by the Registrar General 
of Great Britain where the standardized 
death rates per 1,000 living are given for 
periods of years as.follows: (I quote 
only examples) : 


Period Deaths per 1,000 
Me ordi s Sw accennees 21.7 
bo ee Bee EE EID 20.9 
jo) Be A RAS iaene 18.5 
RONEN Cs ote san chat aoa 13.7 
RA ods ge these Geneoaxs 13.4 
1 ARE ES SNRs Seay: 11.3 
| 7 BARR es ann 11.6 
WEE ce cuc as eewe ae duavawne 10.3 
WE hac de wnat nehecaca sea 10.7 
Oana ken ca Co ptensss wag 10.7 
RE e tiie be cuecnitesiescess 10.1 
RE cde diate cdantess cans 10.6 
Ws i et a cdccan sae dans 99 


It will be seen that there is occasional 
fluctuation. The period 1916-20 included 
the Influenza Epidemic of 1918, when 
the death rate for one year was between 
3 and 4 per 1,000 higher than normal. 


J. M. Laird’s Comment 


(Continued from Page 3) 





off its experience for a period of years 
and changes its dividend schedule only 
when there is a marked trend upwards 
or downwards. 

The ten years ending 1917 showed a 
low mortality with increasing dividends 
to policyholders and therefore lower net 
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cost. On the other hand, the epidemic of 
1918 and 1919 was reflected in a general 
reduction in dividends and increase in net 
cost. After the epidemic, there came an- 
other period of favorable mortality with 
increasing reduction in net cost. Now 
for a year or two there has been an indi- 
cation of a return to higher mortality. 
Mutual companies naturally watch’ this 
trend and adjust their dividends accord- 
ingly. 

Trend of Mutual and Stock Insurance 

Same 

It is equally true that non-participating 
premiums reflect the important changes 
over a period of years. The large stock 
companies are constantly analyzing their 
actual mortality and whenever there is a 
marked change the stock premiums are 
adjusted. In making this adjustment, the 
companies not only watch the actual ex- 
perience in the preceding ten or twenty 
years but they try to anticipate the trend 
in the next ten or twenty years. 

Non-participating companies are con- 
stantly selling their insurance side by side 
with the mutual companies and they know 
they must charge only what the contract 
is worth under modern conditions. 

One stock company has revised its pre- 
miums about ten times in the last thirty 
years. Sometimes the revision has been 
upward—more frequently it has been 
downward. Occasionally it has reduced 
at one plan and age and increased at an- 
other. The actual premiums charged at 
typical times have been as follows: 


YearofIssue Age20 Age40 Age60 
190 $14.67 $25.57 $61.83 
1905 15.17 26.44 63.93 
1930 13.04 23.38 59.10 


In thirty years the rate has been re- 
duced about 10% at Age 20 and 5% at 
Age 60. At the same time, the surrender 
values have been increased and the con- 
tract has frequently been liberalized. 

A study of life insurance shows clearly 
that the cost to the policyholder under 
either mutual or stock has been adjusted 
in accordance with modern experience. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL AHEAD 





Vice-President P. M. Fraser Notifies 
Agencies That Company Has Biggest 
September in Its History 
‘Vice-President Peter M. Fraser of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life has sent to the 
agencies of the company a telegram of 
congratulations on the September produc- 
tion which was the largest September in 
issued new business in the entire history 
of this eighty-four year old institution. 
During the month the company made a 
gain of 15% over the same month last 
vear with thirtv-five agencies ahead of 

last year in paid-for business. 





The first fall meeting of the Lansing, 
Mich., Association of Life Underwriters, 
held recently at the Porter Apart- 
ment Hotel, was addressed by Raleigh 
R. Stotz, state supervisor in Michigan 
for the Mutual Benefit Life. 
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C. W. Gold Makes Plea 
For Institutional Ads 


WHAT COULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 





American Life Convention President Ad- 
dresses Advertising Conference 


On Subject 





Milwaukee, Sept. 29—A plea for in- 
stitutional advertising was made by 
Charles W. Gold, president of the 
American Life Convention, in his talk 
to the Advertising Conference today. He 
said in part: 

“Last year American companies passed 
the first hundred billions of life insur- 
ance in force, backed up by seventeen 
billions of dollars of assets. Think what 
a small contribution would have to be 
made from each $1,000 of these assets to 
build a monumental advertising fund. 
This fund could be used for advertising 
life insurance in the daily and weekly 
papers and magazines. Expert advertis- 
ing men could write advertisements 
which would appeal to the general pub- 
lic, bringing out the value of life insur- 
ance and the necessity for life insur- 
ance; and also emphasize the fact that 
the enormous taxes which the insurance 
companies are paying is a direct drain 
upon thrift. This would be the advertis- 
ing of no one company. 


Getting it Over to Layman 

“In a national advertising campaign 
many valuable ideas could be put across 
to the layman, which ideas would seldom 
get to him from the advertisement of an 
individual company. I doubt if the aver- 
age insured knows that for every hun- 
dred dollars that he pays to insurance 
companies for the benefit of his wife 
and children after he is gone, nearly 4 
is contributed for taxes for the mainte- 
nance of city, county, state and national 
government. It never occurs to him that 
these taxes may be unjust. It does not 
occur to him that these big fiduciary in- 
stitutions are being penalized because of 
their inability to fight atrocious legisla- 
tion. It does ndt occur to him that the 
cost of insurance could be appreciably 
reduced to him if it were not for these 
burdensome taxes. 

“Advertising of the type and of the 
scope outlined herein would be a very 
small burden for life insurance compa- 
nies as a whole, compared with the bur- 
densome taxes which are paid and which 
might be somewhat relieved if the pub- 
lic knew the facts. Life insurance com- 
panies desire to contribute their just pro- 
portion of expenses of government. The 
fact remains, though, that these taxes 
are a tax upon thrift and in many in- 
stances are paid by the widows and or- 
phans of the insured. 


What Advertising Could Do 


“It is not generally understood that 
states collect a premium tax which, if 
it were limited to the first year pre- 
miums, would be an enormous sales tax 
on the gross sales. Due to the fact that 
the same tax is paid on second and sub- 
sequent premiums no one has yet 
learned how to classify it. The public 
should know about these matters. 

“Another idea of values which could 
be put over by a campaign of this char- 
acter is the truth that so many men are 
underinsured. 

“Another thought that this campaign 
could bring out in a general way would 
be the desirability of eliminating a con- 
fusion of names of life insurance com- 
panies. It occasionally happens that one 
life insurance company will give itself 
a name so nearly like the name of an- 
other company already organized and 
doing business as to leave the impression 
that it is trying to trade on the reputa- 
tion of the older company. Obviously, 
a life insurance company which has op- 
erated over a long period and in cer- 
tain territory has a right to its name 
and no other life insurance company 
should have a name so nearly similar 


as to bring about the slightest confusion. 


“There is still another idea which could 
be put across by an advertising campaign 
of the character about which we are 
talking. There is a seeming lack of ef- 
fort on the part of life insurance com- 
panies to give proper advice to policy- 
ag regarding the prolongation of 
ife.” 


Will Draft Ethical 
Creed For Advertising 


Milwaukee, Sept. 30.—At the execu- 
tive meeting of the life division today 
a special committee was appointed to 
develop a creed to be used in guiding 
ethical practices in insurance newspaper 
advertising. The committee consists of 
Bert N. Mills, Bankers of Iowa, chair- 
man; Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable So- 
ciety; and Bart Leiper, Pilot Life. The 
same committee was also requested to 
make a complete study relating to the 
questions connected with distribution of 
canvassing materials and other advertis- 
ing literature novelties, etc., to the sales 
forces. Bart Leiper will prepare the re- 
port based upon a questionnaire which 
other members of this committee will 
assist him in drawing up for submission 
to life group members. A number of 
other matters were discussed including 
circulation and advertising rates. 





J. H. REES’ ALLENTOWN TALK 





Colonial Life Publicity Director Is Chief 
Speaker at Penna. Rally; Also 
House Organ Editor 

John H. Rees, director of publicity and 
advertising of the Colonial Life and who 
is also editor of “Colonial News,” house 
organ of the company in addition to 
other duties, has been visiting various 
district offices with F. K. Howson, the 
Ordinary agency supervisor, giving edu- 
cational talks pertaining to the sale of 
life insurance. 

At a rally of agents and managers from 
the Allentown, Easton and Reading, Pa., 
districts recently Mr. Rees gave the prin- 
cipal address which went over big. De- 
claring that insurance is nothing more 
than the value a man places on his abil- 
ity, Mr. Rees brought out that the men 
who sell insurance are no ordinary per- 
sons but instead are leaders. He cited 
figures to show that the insurance busi- 
ness of America has more money invest- 
ed in mortgages than any other industry 
in the world. The general tone of Mr. 
Rees’ talk was optimistic in his reference 
to the opportunities of life insurance 
agents to sell protection during this de- 
pression period. 

Other speakers at the rally included 
Russell Frantz, manager, Allentown dis- 
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trict; L. A. Micheal field supervisor; E. 
J. Fath, Reading district manager, and 
Edward L. Shower, Easton district man- 
ager. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY SCHOOL 





Sales Research Bureau Will Conduct 
Agency Building School Durmg Two 
Weeks in November 
A two-week school in agency manage- 
ment will be conducted by the Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford in Philadel- 
phia from November 10 to 21. A group 
of managers, general agents and super- 
visors will study the problems of agency 
building, with particular emphasis on 

what should be done in 1931. 

The course will be comprehensive in 
scope. Typical of the curriculum are 
such subjects as the Need for Better 
Management, the Basis of Sound Re- 
cruiting, the Organized Sales Talk, 
and Bringing Men Into the Business. 
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Ad Managers Hold 
Round Table Meetings 


DIRECT MAIL TO SAVE LAPSE 





Company Advertising Executives Dis- 
cuss Many Angles of Work 
of Their Departments 





Milwaukee, Sept. 30.—Life advertisers 
held a series of small round table con- 
ferences this afternoon, moving from one 
group to another under the general 
chairmanship of L. J. Evans of the Reg- 
ister Life. B. N. Mills, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, chairman of the direct mail ad- 
vertising discussion, summarizing the 
findings of his group declared direct 
mail to be especially useful in the pre- 
vention of lapsation. He said compa- 
nies are taking steps for the further use 


of direct mail to prevent lapse rather 
than attempting to get policyholders 
back into the fold after they have lapsed, 
which is an exceptionally important mat- 
ter at present. He declared that definite 
systematic campaigns are needed if com- 
panies are to sell life salesmen on the 
advantages of using direct mail advertis- 
ing. 

This group felt that direct mail adver- 
tising is more effective if sentimental 
appeal is used and advertisers bear down 
on the idea of life insurance’ in action. 


Trade Journal Advertising 


R. C. Budlong of the Northwestern 
National Life, summarizing the discus- 
sion on trade journal advertising, de- 
clared it his personal belief that such 
advertising is well worth the money ex- 
pended. He told how one company re- 
porting in the group conference said it 
had achieved good results by adopting 
a definite typographical style in its ad- 
vertising. On complaint that there is 


not enough attention to typographical ~ 


style in insurance journal advertising it 
was brought out that many companies in 
making use of space send in no layouts 
and do not indicate the size of type to 
be used. He concluded that trade jour- 
nal advertising can be used definitely to 
establish the reputation of the company, 
to stiffen the backbone of its own agents 
and to give its competitors a wholesome 
respect for itself. 

K. H. Mathus of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, summarizing the discussion of house 
organs, described the outstanding fea- 
tures which make such organs interest- 
ing and effective. 

Bart Leiper of the Pilot Life present- 
ed a compilation of suggestions carried 
out successfully by various companies in 
stimulating interest and providing enter- 
tainment at conventions. 

Advertising and Agency Co-operation 

Arthur Reddall of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, summarizing the con- 
ference on co-operation of advertising 
departments with agency departments 
Pointed out that the function of the ad- 
Vertising department of keeping up the 

usiness on new lives and on conserving 
business is closely allied with the agency 
department, The feeling of this group 
was that the advertising department 
should inspire leads for the agent but 
that recommendations for following leads 
Should come from the agency depart- 
ment. He declared that the agency pe- 
todical is a big factor in successful pro- 
Motion work, especially where the de- 
Partment is operating on quotas. 

Joseph F. Licklider of the Missouri 
State Life, co-chairman of this section, 
told how advertising departments can 
often do a good research job for agency 
departments. He described the proced- 
ure in his department where the work 
Is divided into preparing advertising and 
educational matter for the agent as well 
a8 sales literature and publicity work in 
the consumer press. 
€w officers were introduced and 


honored at the dinner-dance in the main 


allroom of the Hotel Schroeder Tues- 
¥ night, 


Advocates Greater Use 
Of Direct Mail Methods 


HOMER J. BUCKLEY’S ADDRESS 





Chicagoan Tells Insurance Advertising 
Conference Direct Mail Is Most 
Faithful Form of Advertising 





The use of direct mail methods was 
advocated by Homer J. Buckley, presi- 
dent of Buckley, Dement & Co., of Chi- 
cago, in his address before the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference in Mil- 
waukee on Monday. The speaker said 
that in his opinion the general agent 
especially is usually in dire need of such 
organized sales promotion help. 

Mr. Buckley gave considerable atten- 
tion to urging well-planned and organ- 
ized effort in agency work, said that it 
would accomplish four things: reduce the 
turnover of salesmen, produce leads for 
salesmen, conserve his time, and increase 
business from existing policyholders. 

Some extracts from the speaker’s ad- 
dress follow: 

In my opinion, Direct-by-Mail can be 
made to do a very constructive piece of 
selling work for insurance salesmen. It 
is the simplest, most economic, positively 
direct and most faithful form of adver- 
tising any insurance company can use 
whether its local fire, casualty or life. 

Many companies in the life insurance 
field continue to follow the practice of 
using memorandum books, keyholders, 
mechanical pencils and other subterfuges 
for getting an inquiry. These have been 
offered usually through letters with some 
return device. There are undoubtedly 
many cases where novelties have assisted 
the salesman in getting his entreé and 
have led to direct business. 

But as a general proposition this 
method is entirely inadequate and not 
nearly as effective as an appeal properly 
presented and directly related to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

Assure Results 
: It is my earnest belief that a properly 
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prepared series of regular monthly mail- 
ings to a carefully selected list of pros- 
pects will accomplish splendid results 
for any general agent or his staff of 
salesmen. 

But I want to emphasize very emphat- 
ically that such a series must be well 
prepared. It cannot be of the ordinary 
generalized type—it must be built on a 
well-organized structure to insure the 
necessary continuity in developing the 
various points of insurance values. 

The general agent as a rule is in dire 
ee of such organized sales promotion 
help. 

I am personally acquainted with nearly 
all of the general agents of the various 
insurance companies located in the Chi- 
cago territory. To some extent I am 
familiar with methods employed by these 
various general agents in the direction of 
sales efforts, if any, that are put behind 
their men in the field. 

In the course of a year I'll probably 
have twenty-five or thirty insurance men 
calling on me, selling life, general in- 





reasonable and natural. 


pioneer in this development. 


request of the parties.” 








An Idea Sixty-One Years Old 


In the early stages of the life insurance business in the United 
States, the prevailing practice was to pay policy claims in a lump 
sum, and this mode of settlement was then regarded as perfectly 


At that time, but two principal kinds of policies were issued, 
the ‘‘whole life’’ and ‘“‘“endowment.” 


In the course of events, and as the possibilities of the life 
insurance principle became better understood and appreciated, 
the “installment,” ‘‘income,”’ and “‘option”’ ideas were developed. 
Today they are a prominent feature of the business. 


It is a source of pleasure and gratification to The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to be able to say that it is a 
In a public pamphlet issued by it 
in 1869—over sixty-one years ago, and about ten years after it 
began business—the Company announced that “the installment 
feature which contemplates the payment of policies after death in 
installments, allowing interest on the deferred payments, may be 
incorporated in new policies or added to old policies upon proper 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company feels con- 
fident that Northwestern initiative and Northwestern progress 
have ever made the distribution of Northwestern service com- 
paratively easy for Northwestern representatives and highly satis- 
factory to Northwestern policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








surance, fire and casualty. 

In 95% of the cases these calls are 
made on me without any mail sales pro- 
motion being employed in advance of the 
salesman’s call. 

They are doing a cold canvass drudg- 
ery job in nearly every instance. 

The one thing that always sticks out 
in my mind when these salesmen call on 
me is this point: How well qualified is 
this man to make an intelligent presen- 
tation to me? How long has he been 
with the company? How is he regarded 
as a man who knows his business and is 
in a position to make intelligent recom- 
mendations to me? I have had no in- 
formation from the general agent or 
from the company about this man or his 
ability to serve me intelligently, and yet 
I am expected to extend the courtesy 
of an interview to him, which I invari- 
ably do. 


Literature’s Shortcomings 

Practically all of the literature that 
I have seen that has been issued by in- 
surance companies is written altogether 
too much from the standpoint of the in- 
surance expert who sees the picture only 
from his side of the desk. It is not prop- 
erly dramatized from the layman’s view- 
point—the prospect. 

Comparatively few persons are ac- 
quainted with the contingencies that 
must be provided for in the making of 
a will and the relation of insurance to 
that important problem. 

The same is true with inheritance tax- 
es in different states im relation to their 
holdings and how they should be protect- 
ed by insurance, trust agreements pro- 
viding guaranteed incomes for benefici- 
aries as long as they live, corporation 
insurance and its importance to every 
business organization in the protection 
of the stockholders, and partnership in- 
surance and the elimination of the prob- 
lem of dealing with deceased members 
of the family where insurance could han- 
dle the entire situation. i 

Options upon maturity of policies, ar- 
rangements for making a balanced pre- 
mium calendar, loan possibilities and 
term insurance—these are the types of 
text matter that should be handled in a 
human-interest way, from the layman’s 
viewpoint and the insurance salesman 
making the contact with the prospect 
who has received this type of literature 
should be schooled to discuss these sub- 
jects in a very pertinent and intelligent 
way in order to gain the confidence and 
a favorable and friendly attitude of the 
prospect. 


JOINS LINCOLN NATIONAL 

Norman M. Hughes has been appoint- 
ed to the actuarial staff of the Lincoln 
National Life, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of Executive Vice-President 
Franklin B. Mead. Mr. Hughes was for- 
merly assistant actuary of the Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston and prior 
to that was associated with the Excelsior 
Life of Toronto. He is a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America and an as- 
sociate of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. 
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Toronto Convention 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at the present time. With a 
series of successful conventions behind 
it; a long range of educational and other 
activities; a membership of more thar 
19,000; an unusually able administrative 
staff at the head office; lots of money 
in the treasury; no politics to speak of; 
no book publishing worries; no fights 
over internal controversies of the busi- 
ness; way paved for interesting state 
and local association dinners and sales 
congresses; traveling and Summer school 
plans; apparently there is nothing to 
worry about. 
* * 
Good Advisers Plenty 

Whether the association can continue 
sailing as smoothly in the future as in 
the past year or so will depend a lot 
upon the new administration. No one 
can tell what will happen when you have 
an almost entirely new crew on a ship. 
But the crew of the ship is very for- 
tunate in having many experienced and 
able advisers. With Julian S. Myrick, 
S. T. Whatley, Paul F. Clark, J. Stanley 
Edwards, John C. McNamara, E. J. Sis- 
ley, E. J. Clark, J. K. Voshell, Franklin 
W. Ganse, Henry J. Powell and other 
shrewd conventioneers ready to give 
guidance it will not be easy to start 
anything which can kick up a tempest. 
Anyway, the next convention of the Na- 
tional Association will be watched with 
keenest interest by the observer in the 
business. 

ok ss ok 

The Million Dollar Round Table 

The Million Dollar Round Table, as 
an adjunct to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, is one of the most 
valuable assets the National Association 
has as it is a life saver for conventions. 
No convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters could be a 
complete failure under existing circum- 
stances because always members of the 


Round Table can be called in to pep up 
the proceedings, if needed. The Round 
Table has captivated the imagination of 
most of the biggest writers of the coun- 
try. It is true that Charles P. Rogge 
and some others do not attend the con- 
ventions, but as long as Theodore M. 
Riehle, Clay W. Hamlin, M. J. Donnelly, 
Earl Manning, Gerald A. Eubank, Clin- 
ton Davidson, W. M. Duff and men of 
that type show up there is nothing to 
worry about. Rumors are that one or 
two men slipped into the Million Dollar 
Round Table despite the fact that their 
production fell a little under a million. 
I rather doubt that, but a close check 
up is to be kept on this item. Nothing 
will be put over on “Ted” Riehle. 
* * * 


Clay Hamlin 

It was rather interesting to note the 
way that Clay W. Hamlin captivated the 
convention. He didn’t have very much 
to say that was striking, but what he 
said appealed to the “big shots” as well 
as to the little ones. It would be very 
difficult for Hamlin not to make good 
because of his background and the con- 
stant touting he bas received, a ballyhoo 
which has reached every general agency 
in the country. This is the ballyhoo of 
his friends; not of himself. 

Hamlin is something of an anomaly. 
In private conversation he does a lot of 
kidding, but no one seems to object to 
it. Where other men who kid people 
are unpopular his own badinage is not 
resented. He has always taken the po- 
sition that he will not tell what his per- 
sonal production is, but most of the 
prominent figures in the production 
world know what it is. This mystery has 
only made him more picturesque and in- 
teresting. He gives some impression to 
newspaper men that he is dodging pub- 
licity—for instance, he did duck daily 
paper reporters in Toronto—but there is 
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no man in the business who has gotten 
more publicity nor whom publicity has 
helped more in building up his country- 
wide reputation. This side of Hamlin— 
if he is sincere in it—is difficult to un- 
derstand because there is no one in life 
insurance about whose personal life 
more intimate details have been printed 
and in his speeches he frequently tells 
such details. Hamlin is at his best as 
an educator when talking to small groups 
at Mutual Benefit conventions where he 
can be questioned by experts, such as 
general agents of the company, and can 
then give specific illustrations of how 
to meet difficult or complicated insur- 
ance situations. 
$e 


Donnelly’s New Platform Manner 


M. J. Donnelly of New Castle, Pa., 
leader of the Equitable, has improved 
more as a public speaker than any man 
in the business in the past few years. 
When Donnelly first began addressing 
Equitable conventions he was a very bad 
performer, getting by because the audi- 
ence knew about his achievements and 
had a great respect for him personally. 
In his case it is the old axiom that prac- 
tice makes perfect. With each speech 
he began to have more confidence in 
himself as an orator. He was speaking 
on a subject of which he was a master, 


which fact began gradually to take pos- 
session of him with the result that he 
grew more at ease, got a better platform 
manner and was able to place his voice 
more effectively. Furthermore, Euro- 
pean travel has made him more of a man 
of the world. In the opinion of the 
writer Mrs. Donnelly has helped him a 
lot. Whenever you note Donnelly you 
will see his wife, an amiable likable 
woman who stays in the background but 
is always near enough at hand to lend 
him encouragement. They always travel 


together. 
ee oe 


Eubank Can’t Help Producing Personally 


Gerald A. Eubank is always dramatic. 
The life insurance manager of Johnson 
& Higgins paid for $750,000 just before 
coming to the convention. He came 
within an ace of leaving the convention 
to write a million dollar case about which 
he had received a suggestion that. the 
client was in the market for that amount. 
An extraordinary combination is_ this 
man of large personal writer matched 
with the executive talent without which 
a great general agency cannot be built 
up. That’s an interesting race between 
Johnson & Higgins and Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, the country’s two largest brok- 
erage offices. Johnson & Higgins are 
now in the lead, but Marsh & McLen- 
nan expect to go some and in fifteen 
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RETIRED TEN YEARS AGO 


Recently a very high grade man walked into our office and said: 
“I am now forty—I retired ten years ago. I accepted a blind alley 
job on a set of musty books—your man Mr. Franklin showed me 


insurance through the Bank Book—I want to enter business for 


myself.” 


The Bank Book is a successful sales device— 


For training advice visit— 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
50 Church Street 


New York 
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different cities. 
have the Travelers; Johnson & Higgins 
The Prudential and Home Life. All 
three companies have production execu- 
tives who are decidedly enterprising. 

#2 Rac 


Gilman Has Crowd Laughing 

Everybody was in good humor during 
the sales demonstration put on by Earl 
G. Manning and Charles C. Gilman of 
Boston. Gilman, who is the best wise- 
cracker in the business, was the pros- 
pect; Manning the salesman. Manning 
proved that he was a good salesman by 
not permitting himself to be detoured by 
any bon mot, witticism or nasty crack of 
Gilman’s. He never once lost his tem- 
per; never tried to match wisecracks; 
but always controlled the interview. Con- 
ventions cannot succeed without person- 
alities. In the old days Charles Jerome 
Edwards and Edward A. Woods could 
always be relied upon to brighten things 
up or start something worth while. At 
the present time Charles C. Gilman 
measures up to such a role in National 
Association conventions. 

ee Mee 


Mrs. Priddy a Good Listener 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Priddy of 
New York sat in at most of the ses- 
sions. There is no woman associated 
with the business who has a shrewder 
instinct about speeches than Mrs. Prid- 
dy; none who has a more decided con- 
vention flair. If a convention speaker 
does not “get by” with her there is some- 
thing radically wrong with his speech or 
his delivery. If she says an address is 
good her judgment can be accepted as 
accurate. The Priddys recently returned 
from a long trip through Europe. 

hee ae 


Out to Do $100,000,000 a Year 

Quite a number of Equitable people 
attended the Toronto affair, coming 
there from French Lick where the 
Equitable had had a rousing convention. 
Will Duff of Pittsburgh had four mem- 
bers of the Woods agency at the Round 
Table. His agency is out to do $100,- 
000,000 in a year. The writer learned 
last week that the agents in the Woods 
organization each have a quota as their 
contribution to the $100,000,000. That of 
M. J. Donnelly is $2,000,000. 

x * * 


Four Nights on Sleeper 
Penn Mutual Life men were scarce at 
the convention because the company was 
holding its big Colorado, convention at 
the same time as the Toronto meetings. 
John A. Stevenson, manager of the com- 
pany’s home office agency of the Penn, 
arrived on the last day with Mrs. Ste- 
venson—Mr., Stevenson being on the pro- 
gram. They had spent four nights on 
the sleeper in order to make Toronto. 
cae 
Hull Held Them 
It was the difficult feat of Major Roger 
Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional 1 Association of Life Underwriters, 
to make the concluding speech of the 
convention. These wind-up speeches, 
following three days of oratory, are not 
€asy to make, and sometimes in the past 
have been flops, but Hull did the job well, 
making pulses beat faster and tuning his 
remarks to a high and sometimes poetic 
Plane. After he had concluded there was 
the singing of “Auld Lang Syne” and 
of the Canadian and United States na- 
tional hymns. Convention managers are 
8enerally nervous at the beginning of a 
ast session as the audience may have 
Petered out. There was better luck at 
Toronto, the hall being full. 


hiniittaies bland 

go here wasn’t a faux pas made to mar 
‘ international flavor of the event. The 
Slogan was “We are brothers and work- 
Po in the same vineyard.” Nothing took 
Place to upset the slogan. The Cana- 
tans proved themselves past masters in 
fiplomacy, in entertainment, in thought- 
tag and good fellowship. From the 
ps er side of the line there was equal 

nsideration. The dual chairmen worked 





Marsh & McLennan’ 





State Mutual Names 
R. C. Mix Supervisor 


WORK -WITH GENERAL AGENTS 





Increasing Business Makes New Office 
Necessary; A. W. Johnson 
Purchasing Agent 





The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
has appointed Robert C. Mix, who for 
several years has been connected with 
the agency department of the company, 
agency supervisor. The company has 





ROBERT C. MIX 


also named Arthur W. Johnson, formerly 
efficiency engineer, purchasing agent. 
The post which Mr. Mix assumes has 
been created due to the growing busi- 
ness of the company. Mr. Mix is a 


ARTHUR W. JOHNSON 








like machinery; no overlapping; no spill- 
ing of milk. 

Among the Canadians who had a great 
deal to do with the success of the con- 
vention were Hugh Cannell, Robert Mac- 
Innes, J. J. McSweeney, A. E. Rundle, 
A. D. Anderson, E. V. Chown, L. W. 
Dunstall, H. C. Henderson, J. M. Car- 
son, H. T. Meek, S. V. Vinen, F. C. 
Hoy, Charles Collard, F. T. Stanford, W. 
Ryie Smith, Miss S. C. Ross, C. L. 
White, R. T. Faircloth, F. A. Buck, Wal- 
ter E. Pamenter and Fred C. Gerred. It 
was Gerred who wrote the play which 
was an outstanding feature of the first 
morning’s session. Leon Gilbert Simon 


did a great job as chairman of the pro- 


gram committee. He succeeded the late 
Edward A. Woods in mapping out pro- 
grams for these annual events, 


graduate of Dartmouth, class of 1927, 
and he entered the home office that year. 
He has supervised the educational and 
advertising work and has been editor of 
“Field Service” the company paper. He 
has taken the Research Bureau cours 
for supervisors and this year graduate 
from a course of agency management 
conducted by the bureau. 

Mr. Mix will particularly help general 
agents with their problems of agency 
management especially recruiting, train- 
ing and supervising new men. 

Mr. Johnson has been local manager 
of the Remington Rand Co. and came 
with the State Mutual recently. He is 
a graduate of the Massachusetts Tech. 
of i914. He was engaged in industrial 
engineering and has had sales and man- 
agement experience. 





R. C. PEARCE MADE MANAGER 

Rowan C. Pearce has been made man- 
ager of the Fidelity Mutual Life in 
southern New Tersey with headquarters 
at 502 Broadway, Camden. 





WANTED 


2 Brokers or Agents to join our 
Agency. Private desks and service 
offered—no charge. Inquire 


MAXIMOFF & MEDLER 
AGENCY 


124 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ASSOCIATION BOOKLET 

Theodore M. Riehle, chairman of the 
membership committee of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
City, is sending out an attractive booklet 
entitled “We Dare You to Read This 
and Not Belong” which tells in interest- 
ing form the story of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association, its purposes, what 
it has achieved and the many advantages 
of membership in it. 
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W. T. Shepard Diagnoses 
Advertising Man’s Job 


HIS RELATION TO AGENCY DEP’T 





Lincoln National Life Vice-President 
Analyzes Two Duties; Building Inter- 
est and Developing Sales Material 





An agency executive’s viewpoint of life 
insurance advertising was given by Wal- 
ter T. Shepard, vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Life, in his address be- 
fore the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence in Milwaukee this week. Mr. Shep- 
ard clearly analyzed the publicity man’s 
job in relation to the agency department ; 
brought out that, in his opinion, he has 
two duties, building and holding sales 
interest and developing sales promotion 
material. 

In this regard the speaker said: 

When this subject was suggested to 
me I took the opportunity to ask twen- 
ty or thirty of the leading agents of 
our company concerning their concep- 
tion of this topic. The replies which 
I received confirmed an impression I 
have long held, namely, that the life in- 
surance agent thinks of publicity almost 
wholly in terms of local and national 
advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines. He quite overlooks that tremen- 
dously important task of sales stimula- 
tion and sales promotion. Possibly one 
of the next great challenges of your 
work to you men is the problem of 
making the agent conscious of the fun- 
damental importance of this part of your 
work to the extent that you may secure 
his active co- operation and participation. 

Now what is your job in relation to 
the agency department? As I view it, 
it is, first, the building and holding of 
sales enthusiasm and interest; and sec- 
ondly, the development of sales promo- 
tion material; that is, through the writ- 
ten word carrying specific plans and 
procedure ‘which the agent mobilizes 
through the spoken word. 


Stimulating Man 


The first of these divisions concerns 
itself with one of the most interesting 
problems of human relations, that of 
stimulating a man to effort to the end 
that he approximates in action the man 
he really ought to be. Everyone knows 
that few of us attain to any large de- 
gree our full potentialities. The inspira- 
tion of purpose, of reminder, of incident, 
of honor, of contest, of example, of game, 
and of leadership is of great importance. 

Accordingly, you publish your agency 
magazines. You glorify the outstanding 
producers. You print quotations and 
stories which fire the imagination. You 
picture the satisfactions and joys of con- 
ventions and clubs and prizes and tro- 
phies. You make your magazines hu- 
man, friendly, personal, interesting and 
stimulating. The agency magazine be- 
comes a great force in building enthu- 
siasm. 

To the same end you promote agency 
contests, honor months, drives and club 
membership with other material. You 
issue attention-compelling posters, snap- 
py special bulletins, peppy cards with 
slogans and battle cries, and other at- 
tractive contest literature. Your ingenu- 
ity reaches beyond the printed word and 
you make use of photographs, phono- 
graph records, telegraph messages and 
many other devices. You help along the 
spirit of the game by getting the agent’s 


name in print in his local newspaper and 
in insurance journals. You realize that 
one of your major jobs is that of enthu- 
siasm builder. 

An Important Power 

eAnd now what of your activities in the 
second job; that is, the written word as 
a foundation and an aid for the agent’s 
spoken word, Your field is tremendous. 
As I see them, here are some of the 
ways in which you are successfully aid- 
ing the man in the field: 

Your agency magazines and publica- 
tions are clearing houses of definite, 
concrete, proved plans and methods— 
standardized sales talks, approaches, 
closes, answers to objections, pre-ap- 
proaches, lead developments and many 
others. 

Your circularizing plans aid in finding 
prospects, developing prospects, recruit- 
ing new agents and building good will. 
Your literature—pamphlets, booklets, 
folders, broadsides, portfolios, bulletins, 
announcements, exhibits, etc——are admir- 
ably intended to gear in with selling, 
both directly and indirectly. 

Your novelties—calendars, blotters, 
memo books, etc.—help the agent win 
good will and build good prospect lists. 

Your special devices such as change- 
of-age literature, policyholder service 
literature, birthday cards, programs, bus- 
iness insurance data—to mention just a 
few—specifically prepared for definite 
sales plans, often work wonders. 

Your press agent activities are fre- 
quently of great value to the underwrit- 
er in the field, as well as your aid to him 
in general publicity plans such as window 
and fair exhibits, local campaigns, movie 
slides, stickers, announcement cards, in- 
troduction cards, and on and on far into 
the night. 





CORRELL MANAGER AT B’KLYN 





Beers & DeLong, Mutual Benefit, Have 
New Offices at 16 Court Street 

Beers & DeLong, general agents of the 
Mutual Benefit in New York, announce 
that after October 1 their Brooklyn of- 
fice will be located at 16 Court street on 
the twenty-eighth floor. The new quar- 
ters will be commodious, well arranged 
and conveniently located; and will be 
furnished to harmonize with the main 
offices at 225 Broadway and the mid- 
town office at 205 East 42nd street. 

Alfred G. Correll will succeed H. R. 
Homan as manager of the Brooklyn of- 
fice, Mr. Homan having given up agen- 
cy management work on account of the 
growth of his personal business. Mr. 
Correll has been with the Mutual Bene- 
fit since 1921 and has been a large per- 
sonal producer. 





New Company Will Write 
Industrial In Cuba 


BACKED BY VIRGINIA CAPITAL 





C. M. Ortega, President and Organizer, 
to Commute Between Richmond 
and Havana 





Backed principally by Virginia capital 
the Cuban Life has been organized to 
write industrial life on the weekly pay- 
ment plan in Cuba, it is announced by 
Camillo M. Ortega, its president. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ortega, who for the past 
eight years has been manager of the in- 
surance department of Brooks & Rich- 
ardson, real estate agents of Richmond, 
representing the Springfield Fire & 
Marine and the World Fire & Marine, 
the new company plans to start business 
November 15 with offices on the second 
floor of the Gomez building in Havana. 

At the outset, writing of business will 
be confined to the city of Havana. Later 
it is planned to extend the scope of op- 
erations to other parts of the island. Mr. 
Ortega perfected arrangements for or- 
ganization of the company on a recent 
trip to Havana, securing a charter for it 
before returning to Richmond. It will 
start off with maximum authorized cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and with paid in capital 
of approximately $60,000. 

Mr. Ortega is also the treasurer of the 
company. Other officers are: Bolling H. 
Handy, Richmond, vice-president; Dr. 
Luis Machado, Havana, _ secretary; 
Hughes Ware, Richmond, assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Handy is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mutual of Richmond, 
an industrial and sick benefit company 
of that city. Mr. Ware is secretary of 
this company. These two officers will re- 
tain their present positions. Mr. Or- 
tega says that operation of the new com- 
pany will be directly under his super- 
vision, his plan being to alternate his 
time between Richmond and Havana. Dr. 
Machado will be in charge of the Ha- 
vana office, assisted by Dr. J. R. Ortega, 
the President’s brother, who will have 
the title of assistant manager. 

Mr. Ortega says that the industrial 
field in Cuba is practically untapped, and 
he regards the future for his company as 
particularly bright. In commuting be- 
tween Richmond and Havana he expects 
to make most of his trips by airplane to 
save time. He is not a stranger to this 
method of travel, having flown to Ha- 
vana on one of his periodical trips to 
that city. He is a native of Cuba, hav- 
ing been born at Guanabacoa, a small 
town near Havana, in 1887. Educated 
at Millersville Normal School in Penn- 


sylvania, he gained his first insurance 
experience with the old Virginia inspec- 
tion and rating bureau under Manager 
Wright Spencer. Later he became man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
America Fore Companies in New York. 
In 1922 he returned to Richmond to ac- 
cept his present post with Brooks & 
Richardson. 

He is resigning this position effective 
October 15 to enter the local agency 
business in that city. The agency will 
be operated by the C. M. Ortega Co., 
which has just been granted a charter 
of incorporation. He will be president 
of the firm. Names of other officers of 
the company wiil be announced later. 
Companies in the office will be the Globe 
& Rutgers, Travelers, Globe Indemnity 
and the Home Life of New York. The 
agency will be quartered on the seventh 
floor of the American National Bank 
Building. 





MUTUAL LIFE APPOINTMENT 





Richard E. Myer of Elmira Appointed 
ency for Company; 
Successful Field Experience 

The Mutual Life of New York, through 

Second Vice-President and Manager of 

Agencies George K. Sargent, has ap- 

pointed Richard E. Myer an agency in- 

spector for the company, effective Oc- 
tober 15. Mr. _Myer, who has been dis- 

trict manager in Elmira, will serve as a 

personal contact man in the company’s 

agencies and for the present as a gen- 
eral assistant in matters pertaining to 
agency organization and new business. 
Myer has been conspicuously success- 
ful as a life insurance producer. He 
has qualified as a member of the com- 
pany’s $250,000 Field Club every year 
since his connection, commencing with 

1921-1922. He has served as president 

of the Elmira Life Underwriters’ Asso- 

ciation and also as president of the El- 
mira Kiwanis Club. 








SUN LIFE EXTRA DIVIDEND 





Canadian Company Directors Vote Extra 
$25, Bringing Total Year’s Disburse- 
ments to $75 

Sun Life of Canada directors recently 
voted an extra dividend of $25 a share, 
payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 15. This is the sec- 
ond $25 extra dividend announced this 
year, which with the regular payment 
brings the total disbursement to $75. In 
1929 the company, one of the largest 
holders of common stocks in America, 
declared $25 regular and $25 extra. The 
stock is quoted in the over-the-counter 
market at $2,050 bid, $2,150 asked. 





LINCOLN LOVED THE 
CHILDREN 


Lincoln National Life Juvenile policies 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


protect them 





INSURANCE COMPANY, FORT WAYNE /NVO 





Mention The 
Eastern Under- 
writer when 
writing for a 
copy of The Lin- 
coln Life Man. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE. CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 


245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Wells & Connell Agency 
Holds Annual Dinner 


ALMOST 100% ATTENDANCE 





Three Provident Mutual Officials There: 
M. Albert Linton, Leonard C. 
Ashton, and Phelps Todd 





Social diversion and business discus- 
sion were successfully merged at the 
annual Fall dinner of the Wells & Con- 
nell agency of the Provident Mutual in 
New York City, held at the Advertising 
Club Wednesday evening. The agency 
was almost 100% represented and the 
presence of three home office officials 
from Philadelphia added to the zest of 
the evening. 

Graham C. Wells presided and inter- 
spersed the short addresses with humor- 
ous stories of the Toronto convention. 
Mr. Wells commented on the encourag- 
ing number of premium payments which 
have been changed from quarterly to 
semi-annual and annual basis recently. 

Vice-President M. Albert Linton as 
the first speaker, praised the excellent 
conservation and mortality record of ‘the 
agency. He urged the agents to forget 
premium rates when selling. Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary Leonard C. Ashton 
declared that there is plenty of business 
available even though it may be harder 
to get. He said honesty, courage, opti- 
mism and intelligence will win out. Su- 
pervisor Phelps Todd urged the agency 
members to use the ideas that have 
proved successful for them in the past, 
rather than going out after a lot of new 
ones. 

The junior agency partner, Clancy D. 
Connell, recommended that the young 
agents particularly study Clay Hamlin’s 
Toronto address, said that it contained 
a world of truth. 

Following dinner dancing was enjoyed 
by all. 





HOME LIFE APPOINTMENT 





Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Made Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies, Augment- 
ing Company’s Agency Organization 

Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., who has been a 
field supervisor for the Home Life of 
New York, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the com- 
pany, augmenting the agency organiza- 
tion which is now composed of H. W. 
Manning, superintendent; Hugh L. 
Walker and C. C. Fulton, Jr., assistant 
superintendents; J. S. G. Kemp, agency 
secretary ; and Alan B. Doran, agency 
supervisor. , 

Mr. Fulton is a brother of James S. 
Fulton, president of the company. He 
as gone through various departments 
of agency work, starting as an agent 
in the Newark office, then going to the 
home office as a supervisor. Prior to his 
life insurance work, he was a member 
of the firm of one of the largest engi- 
neering concerns in the South. 














ATTENTION—NEW YORKERS! 


The new officers of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York 
City will preside at the association’s 
first dinner meeting of the new sea- 
son, to be held in the Belvedere Room 
of the Hotel Astor, Tuesday evening, 
October 14. An enjoyable program has 
been planned and a large attendance 
is expected. 

The featured speakers will be John 
A. Stevenson, widely known general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia, who will speak on “Get- 
ting a Thrill Out of Selling Life In- 
surance,” and Vash Young, Equit- 
able Society representative in New 
York, whose subject will be “A For- 
tune to Share.” High grade enter- 
tainment will be furnished by the fa- 
mous Roxy Male Quartet. 

A report on the progress of the 
association’s advertising campaign 
will be given by a member of the 
executive committee. 











FALL TRAINING COURSE OCT. 6 

The fall term of the Life Insurance 
Training Course at N. Y. U. opens Mon- 
day, October 6. The course last for 
eleven weeks, 

Last year 185 life insurance agents 
completed the training course. Of these 
forty-eight were beginners, seventy-eight 
had sold life insurance for less than two 
years and fifty-nine had sold life insur- 
ance more than two years. In ten weeks 
the class produced $11,889,672 of business 
or $6,426 per agent per week. 

















New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 


NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 
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HOME LIFE APPOINTMENT 


Leo Minuskin has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Home Life of New 
York at Paterson, N. J. Mr. Minuskin 
is not new to either the company or the 
territory, for he has been operating a 
unit in Paterson under the Newark 
branch office and now has an organi- 
zation ready to launch as an independ- 
ent agency. 





SOUTHLAND LIFE MEETING 


More than 125 agents of the South- 
land Life, who qualified in production, 
were guests of the company this week 
in Dallas. A two-day convention was 
held, presided over by First Vice-Presi- 
dent Clarence E. Linz. 


avo 








NAMES CLAIM ATTORNEY 

Atlantic Life announced this week the 
appointment of Robert V. Hatcher as 
claim attorney for the company. This 
is a newly created position. Mr. Hatch- 
er, a well known member of the Rich- 
mond bar, is giving up his private prac- 
tice to devote his entire time to the 
interests of the company. For five years 
he was associated with Roy E. Cabell, 
counsel for the Travelers at Richmond. 
For the past three years he has been 
a member of the law firm of Hall & 
Hatcher. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 








Louis Reichert Agency Get-Together Dinner 











REICHERT AGENCY DINNER 





Members of Travelers Agency -Enjoy 
Fine Entertainment Under Guidance 
of Max J. Hancel 
The Louis Reichert agency of the 


Travelers in New York held a get-to-« 


gether dinner at the New Yorker Hotel 
last week with about 100 members of 











356,988 


Established 1879 





received advertising letters 


$19,000,000 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” pros pects in same period. 


Prospects 


in firstfive months of 1930 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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the agency and their friends present. 
Max J. Hancel, supervisor of the agen- 
cy,.who had just closed a $1,000,000 case 
on the life of Henry Mandell, big New 
York real estate operator, was master 
of ceremonies and he was constantly be- 
ing congratulated by those present on 
the large case. 

There were no speeches at the dinner 
except some brief remarks by Mr. Han- 
cel expressing the loyalty of the agency 


to Louis Reichert and announcing plans 
for members of the agency to qualify 
for the company convention this winter 
at Palm Beach. 

The feature of the evening was the 
entertainment which was of a sparkling 
order long made notable at these dinners 
through Mr. Hancel’s contacts with the 
entertainment world. It was intimated 
that the dinners might be of more fre- 
quent occurrence in the future. 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts e 
Organized 1851 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


In organizing your 


Your sales talk, here are 
Sales four questions to 
Talk ask yourself to de- 


termine whether the 
talk is the right kind. Credit goes to 
“Equiowa.” 
Is it brief? 
Is it sincere? 
Is it coherent? 
Is it compelling? 
a a 
A lot of good ad- 


Condensed vice is condensed in 
Sales this statement found 
Philosophy in “The Emancipa- 


tor” of the Lincoln 
National Life. Think it over. 

You will make more money if you see 
more prospects who are insurable; who 
have a definite need of insurance bene- 
fits, who buy larger average-sized poli- 
cies, which you do not let lapse, keeping 
in touch with them and paving the way 
for additionals, using a circularizing plan 
with a persistant follow-up for a pre- 
pared interview, with a_ well-planned 
brief that demonstrates that you are a 
trained insurance advisor who knows his 
rate book and his prospect’s needs and 
who attends them with enthusiasm, 
earnestness and presentability. 


x *k * 
It is extremely 
Never dangerous to oversell 
Oversell a woman, says “The 
A Woman International Life 
Man.” 


She is far more likely to buy too large 
a policy than a man is. She is emo- 
tional by temperament and yields more 
freely to such an appeal. But, on the 
other hand, if she finds that the pay- 
ments are bothering her, she is likely to 
get discouraged and lapse. Be sure that 
you know her financial ability pretty well 
before you recommend a certain amount, 
and then give her time enough to make 
up her mind so that she will not be 
acting on impulse. This does not mean 
that she be allowed to procrastinate but 
she must not be “rushed” into the trans- 
action. 

When sold correctly, women will con- 
tinue to buy more and more insurance 
as their financial ability increases. They 
are good “repeaters” and are also most 
enthusiastic in telling their friends of 
something which they feel is attractive 
and serviceable. 

os 


Many life agents 


How To have a “feeling” for 
Read Your reading newspapers. 
Newspaper They know how to 


pick up the gist of 
current events and at the same time 
make the newspapers work for them in 
their business. The “Pan American Re- 
view” offers these suggestions on news- 
paper reading: 

When you read about a birth, do you 
add the father’s name to your list as a 
prospect who is interested in a child’s 
educational endowment? 

When you read about a wedding do 





you add the husband’s name to your list 
as a prospect whose earning capacity is 
essential to others beside himself? 

When you read about a promotion, do 
you add that name to your list as a man 
whose earning power is greater and 
therefore who is in the market for in- 
creased protection? 

When you read about an accident, do 
you use the clipping to make prospects 
of the victim’s friends and business as- 
sociates ? 

When you read about a man buying 
a home, do you add his name to your 
list as a prospect for mortgage insur- 
ance? 

These and many other incidents are 
mentioned daily in the newspapers and 
the agent who foilows up the possibili- 
ties these ordinary events produce will 
never want for prospects. 





What are you doing about your lapse 
record? Make a plan for its improve- 
ment.—Fidelity Field Man. 
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MARYLAND!?! + 


General Agency Positions Open at 


RICK CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
HAGERSTOWN WESTMINSTER 


Excellent territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Co-operation 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


FREDE 
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The Speechless Convention 

—of salesmen 

—for salesmen 

—by salesmen 
again makes our representatives eager and better 
equipped for greater goals, inspired not by “ora- 
tory” but by practical sales demonstrations by the 
salesmen themselves. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


1846 Over 84 years in Business 1930 
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Among America’s Industrial Life Leaders 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 
Now Leading Forty Other Companies With Over $120,000,000 In Force 
And More Than $23,000,000 In Ordinary 


Growing Stronger and Stronger Every Day 
A Good Company to Represent 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 


























The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
] care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire Insurance Company or New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd “ae 


Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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Agent Should Have 
System in His Work 


H. A. ZISCHKE GIVES POINTS 








Assistant Superintendent of Agencies of 
Union Central Would Increase 
Outside Activity 





Stressing the need for more system 
in everyday effort, Herman A. Zischke, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, in 
his talk before the Union Central Life 


’ Convention at Cincinnati last week, de- 


cried the fact that agents often spent 
so much time in their own offices that 
they had little time left to get into other 
men’s offices. 

“It is a trite truism,” he said, “that if 
you spend two hours in the presence of 
prospects and as a result of your sales 
effort you make a commission of $3,000 a 





HERMAN A. ZISCHKE 


year, you should be spending four hours 
daily and make twice that much. How- 
ever, experience demonstrates that in- 
stead of increasing your commissions 
somewhat in the way of an arithmetical 
progression they grow more in the way 
of a geometrical progression—and the 
only way to account for this apparently 
happy paradox is that it takes more rela- 
tive planning, more inherent mental and 
physical effort to work double the time. 
As a result of the increased activity, 
your whole being becomes more alert 
and you drive for a favorable decision on 
the part of your prospect with a logic 
and an enthusiasm that becomes irre- 
sistible, 

“The competition bugabear is no buga- 
bear at all,” according to Mr. Zischke, 
“if you regard it in the right light. For 
those who have the competition com- 
Dlex,” he declared, “it is well to remem- 
ber that were it not for the work of 
our competitors, less life insurance would 
be sold because fewer people would be 
educated to the value of life insurance 
in meeting their economic problems of 
today. As a matter of fact, any agent 
who is at all alive to the trend of the 
.time realizes that the business of the 
future will be done under more severe 
competitive conditions and only those 
agents who are continually active in giv- 
ing service will get the business.” 


Getting New Agents 


“Hard times, too,” continued Mr. 
Zischke, “are an obstacle, but not neces- 
sarily an insurmountable handicap in 
writing applications. The overwhelming 
Success of our June drive demonstrated 
that beyond question. Many of- you 
found that it was just as easy, if not 
More so, to sell the man who last fall 
was making 10, 15 or 50% on a small 
Margin, a conservative life insurance 
Plan, as it was to sell this same man 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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|g |N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF 
DIGNITY AND BEAUTY, this building is 
primarily an ideal workshop. The Com- 
pany’s 3,800 employees enjoy the maximum 
of good air, sunlight and.quiet possible in the intense 
life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century utilities and 
conveniences that multiply human efficiency in the 
day’s work. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
‘MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Keen Sales Ideas For 
Agents By Dr. Muhlberg 


GETTING AT REAL RESISTANCE 





Union Central Medical Director Makes 
Suggestions for Handling Difficult 
Cases 





“Don’t fuss and worry too much about 
your declinations,” Dr. William Muhl- 
berg, medical director, said to the life 
underwriters of the Union Central Life 
at the annual agency convention in Cin- 
cinnati last week. Dr. Muhlberg advised 
the man who had just had a large case 
turned down to shut himself in a room 
where no one could hear him, say what- 
ever was necessary to get the matter 
off his chest, and then forget about it 
and turn to new business. 

The medical director declared it was 
practically impossible to keep from hav- 
ing a few declinations and said that 
while it is disturbing to the underwriter 
to spend perhaps two or three weeks’ 
work without remuneration, that he sti! 
has it over the business man in other 
fields. He compared the matter of de- 
clinations in life insurance to other ex- 
penses and losses which the average bus- 
iness man must meet and said that a 
business man who earns about $10,000 
a year from his own enterprise might 
lose considerably more money just from 
bad accounts than a life underwriter 
earning the same amount would lose 
from the item of declinations. 

Justifying the right of a medical di- 
rector to make suggestions to agents on 
what he would do if he were in their 
place, Dr. Muhlberg showed that a med- 
ical director might have some good 
ideas along this line and pointed out 
the example of Dr. Albright of the 
Northwestern Mutual who has since be- 
come nationally famous as a producer. 
His suggestions to agents were as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. Muhlberg’s Suggestions 

1. To become thoroughly acquainted 
with the rules of the medical department 
which though not exciting reading. would 
immensely improve the co-operation the 
underwriter would receive from the med- 
ical department and enable the medical 
department to meet the agent half way. 

2. To get thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctors in their districts for he de- 
clared they like this. “Medical exam- 
iners are something like artists,” Dr. 
Muhlberg said, “in that they like to be 
treated with respect and are a little bit 
temperamental. The agent will get a 
great deal farther with the doctor by 
using persuasive methods than by or- 
dering and treating him as a servant.” 
Dr. Muhlberg also suggested that unless 
the agent is well acquainted with the 
doctor it is a good idea not to slap him 
on the back and call him “Doc” inas- 
much as the examiner seldom likes this 
anv more than a minister likes to be 
called “Rev.” 

Dr. Muhlberg advised Union Central 
agents to read the medical blank care- 
fully before sending it in to the home 
office, in order to catch oversights and 
errors made by the medical examiner. 
He declared the Union Central is one 
of few companies which permits its 
agents this privilege and that they should 
take advantage of it in such a way that 
it will prove a time and trouble. saver 
to them. He further suggested that 
agents also carry with them a self-ad- 
dressed envelope to be used by the doc- 
tors in mailing their information to the 
home office. and reminded the underwrit- 
er that while the examiner may have 
the best of intentions of mailing the 
papers immediately, a hurry call may 
cause him completely to forget and thus 
delay the case. 

Dr. Muhlberg also suggested that 
agents do not spend too much time fuss- 
ing and fuming about amendments. “The 
home office does not like these any bet- 
ter than the agencv does,” he said, “and 
the amendment really is an effort to con- 
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serve the case for without its signature 
the case cannot be accepted as a risk.” 

Talk About Mental Comfort and 

Security 

The medical director urged agents to 
remember that they are not selling just 
a policy and are not. just selling protec- 
tion for the family and for the business, 
but are selling a feeling of mental com- 
fort and personal security. “This does 
not appear to mean much to the aver- 
age man,” he said, “but in reality civili- 
zation is based on these concepts. The 
savage has neither, but today we pay 
for these two benefits in group forms 
through taxation and consider the money 
weil spent.” 

Dr. Muhlberg suggested that there 
were many cases where the underwriter 
might profitably emphasize these fac- 
tors in helping to make the man feel 
that he is buying something which pays 
him at once through the satisfaction that 
comes of knowing one has provided for 
his family and for his old age. “We 
oftentimes talk to prospects on too high 
a plane,” he declared, and suggested it 
would be better to talk about mental 
comfort and personal security rather 
than going into too deep a discussion 
about 3 or 34%4% reserves, cash values, 
and so forth. 

“If I approached the prospect and 
found he had a lot of reasons for not 
taking the insurance, I would not 
any attention to them but would try 
to locate the real reason for his 
wanting to take that insurance,” Dr. 
Muhlberg said. Illustrating the difference 
between real and unreal reasons, he 
pointed out that many a man will talk for 
five hours telling you why he is a Re- 
publican or Democrat when in reality the 
real reason is because his father was a 
Republican or a Democrat before him. 
If one examines the fixed ideas of a 
prospect on life insurance, one will find 
that many of them are just as puerile 
and worthless, he said. 

Uncovering the Real Reasons 

Men have oftentimes refused to take 
out insurance because the insurance 
agent is unable to diagnose the real rea- 
son for their not taking it. Listing some 
of these real reasons medical directors 
have found why men refuse to be in- 
sured, Dr. Muhlberg named (1) venereal 
diseases, (2) ridiculous physical afflic- 
tions which have no effect on insura- 
bility, such as hernia, (3) physical con- 
ditions such as a slightly defective heart 
which makes a man substandard. He 
declared that men view their physical 
frailities as women view their cripple 
children. 

“Another reason men oftentimes will 
not take insurance is because of their 
wives,” Dr. Muhlberg declared. Women 
of today are confident that they can get 
new husbands in case their first one dies 
or that they can support themselves in 
such a situation and would rather enjoy 
his salary now while the old boy is still 
alive, he said. Furthermore, many a 
wife feels that she has to “keep up with 
the Joneses” and thus uses all her hus- 
band’s salary to that end. 

Another real reason prospects often 
have for not taking insurance, which 
sometimes is not uncovered by the agent, 
is domestic unhappiness. Ten out of 
every 100 marriages in this country end 
up in the divorce court, Dr. Muhlberg 
said, and ten more would do it were it 
not for the fact that the parents live 
together because of the children. The 
only chance the underwriter has of sell- 
ing insurance to a man who is living 
with his wife merely for the sake of the 
children, is to emphasize protection for 
the children. The one weak spot in a 
wife’s objection to insurance in such a 
case is her darling boy and insurance 
can be sold to provide his education 
where it could not be sold on any other 
appeal. 

Another reason men sometimes will 
not take insurance is because they live 
by hunches, Dr. Muhlberg said. They 
have a hunch they will live to be seventy 
or eighty years old because their parents 
did and they are so cock sure you can 
hardly blame them. A man who has this 


sort of a hunch is a good prospect for a 
policy which will give him a life income 
at the time he wishes to retire, Dr. Muhl- 
berg said. : 
Often men will not take insurance sim- 
ply because they are afraid, the medical 
director said. It is surprising how many 
men are simply afraid of what a medical 
examination will reveal to them and in 
one case Dr. Muhlberg was told by a 
policyholder during health conservation 
work that the man would rather die a 
year hence than have an examination 
which would reveal an ailment that if 
corrected would enable him to live ten 
years longer. Other men are simply 
afraid they cannot continue to pay fu- 
ture premiums and Dr. Muhlberg sug- 
gested that where such a case is en- 
countered, the prospect be impressed 
with the value of disability insurance. 
Dr. Muhlberg distributed to the as- 
sembled agents a number of improved 
and changed rules concerning medical 


matters which will be put in force in 


the Union Central in the future. 


Zischke’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 15) 
when he was at the height of his paper 
prosperity. 





“The stock market crash has been a 
great educator for the man who wanted 
to get rich quick is now more content 
to use the long pull in creating an s- 
tate for himself and for his family. He 
has again discovered the fundamental 
economic principle that substantial val- 
ues are created through honest efforts, 
and that there are few short cuts te 
permanent well being.” 

In closing, Mr. Zischke told the con- 
vention not to miss the greatest thrill in 
store for any underwriter—to bring a 
new man into his agency. “The very 
effort of selling a man in another line 
of work, the life insurance business as 
. future career, requires a vision and a 
knowledge beyond that exercised by the 
ordinary agent,” he said. “It takes, in 
addition, a superior kind of sales ability 
and patient co-operation in assisting the 
new man in his field problems. 

“As this new agent progresses,” Mr. 
Zischke concluded, “you will see in him 
a picture of yourself when you first be- 
gan work, and in your endeavor to help 
him over the pitfalls of a beginner, you 
will unconsciously but nevertheless 
surely be perfecting your own plan of 
prospecting and selling and. what is of 
greater importance, you will be keeping 
your enthusiasm at a high contagious 
point.” 





LEGAL NOTICE 











I, Thomas F. Behan, Deputy and Acting Su. 
perintendent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, hereby certify pursuant to law, that the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles, California, is duly licensed to transact 
the busi of C Ity I e in this state 
and in its statement filed for the year ended 
December 31, 1929, shows the following condi- 
tion: 

Aggregate amount of admitted 

RE ee ae es ie $164,216,280.85 

Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance 
— of actual paid-up Capi- 

RARER ie ee ae 








151,086,788.73 


4,400,000.00 
8,729,492.12 
9,398,199.08 


Surplus over all liabilities... 
Amount of Income for the year 
Amount of Disbursements for 


the year 6,237,821.92 





R. A. SASSEEN AMONG LEADERS 

“There’s nothing like competition to 
spur you along,” declared Robert A. 
Sasseen, veteran producer of the C. B. 
Knight New York agency, in taking his 
bow among the Union Central’s “million- 
aires.” Evidently competition has been 
pretty keen for Mr. Sasseen as he has 
$1,160,000 of paid-for business to his 
credit for the first eight months of 1930. 





COOPERATION AND SERVICE—— 
PRINCIPAL FACTORS IN BUILDING 
THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


More than 
$1,245,000,000 


of life insurance in force. 








operation possible. 





The Executives, Officers and Department Heads of the 
Missouri State Life are constantly on the alert to give 
field representatives the most practical and helpful co- 
The Company seeks at all times 
to maintain a close relationship and sympathetic under- 
standing between its Home Office and Field forces with 
a view of rendering service that will make it easier for 
the Agent and enable him to give complete satisfaction 
to his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit of 
cooperation and service, extending through every De- 
partment and every Agency of the Company, that is 
responsible for the Company’s wonderful growth. It is 
the principal factor that gives to the Missouri State Life 
the distinction of being “The Progressive Company.” 








MISSOURI 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President, St. Louis 








October 3, 1930 
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Settlement Options 
As Service to Plant 








mitted to the home office to be passed on 
finally, why not pass on it at once while 
the insured is alive and you can, if 
necessary, correct it. 


Decreasing Investment 
In Farm Mortgages 





an excellent and well-secured invest- 
ment. 

_“Six years ago we had no loans on 
city property. At the end of August we 


© WHEN THEY SHOULD BE USED __ [he second important difference, he EorECLOSURES ARE DECREASING had 39 millions located in 341 cities in 
a -_ hag every will must be passed aia 35 states. This is an excellent invest- 
“ Elliot Pugh of Legal Department, Union bo scan Sy Aagetiaoesig pa Bie pe - Robert M. Green, Treasurer Union Cen- ment. Practically all of these loans are 
ed Central, Tells Agents of Helly sor ‘ “a s off ro tral, Tells Agents of Investment on ‘residence property where we have, 
di. Their Advantages : . SS ee ee ee Plans; Lending Less on Farms in addition to the physical security, the 
: — . er that tes security that comes from the desire to 

- Preparing settlement options for a ate case © main én aie A gradual but nevertheless unmistak- own a home. i 
cnt wh aaa eter iden of ow abe S008 court, 1 should Bes,” aie Gift away from lana on agricul “Probably the topic of most momen 
73 be handled, particularly ro ei dae-acene possible because an insurance company tural properties as a medium of invest- pasting Santi daneneating hae 
00 knows that such a program may prove has no more i or pr nt _ decide ment by the Union Central Life and jem and one to the solution of which a 
12 quite embarrassing to the policyholder’s 2 Guestion between adverse claimants other companies was noted by Robert very large part of our energies are de- 
08 beneficiaries, is the problem that most than any private citizen would have. ie M. Green, treasur f the Union Cen- voted. Here we have something ver 
constitaiien-ahedah tiie teler. aeaeek- policyholder does not give to the insur- “ “Feen, tre er of tne Union Len pteanine certo gi tebe 3 to 
92 ws y “s ance company the powers the legisla- tral, in his address at the agency con- or re Se. te 
ing to Elliot, Pugh, of the legal depart- pany p _ eg : handling of which there is plenty of real 
= ment f tek Uae Gaede. Pugh ture has given to a court and jury. — vention of the company at the home  puman interest. Each item presents its 
1S made this observation before the com- re 7 na ee ee: office in Cincinnati. own individual problem. In most cases 
to = agents who met in convention last Eo bran a wad sachnanios site tn “The principal investments of the we only acquire title after having ex- 
A. “le deplored the necessity of having 7° doubt that they are intended to let Union Central have always been and are rire ed ara “ ye he 
B. to disregard’ the PB scamee Me juin = beneficiary down gently. But will a now mortgages,” Mr. Green said. “The 43) t5 carry on of: hie Sia tke eee, 
Ais mansliip--that of not becoming a “back ‘leet Be = ns ig oe paral Pom combination of the state law governing ble in practically all cases is not due to 
n- seat driver’—in order to do the great- sie co speed nage hPa —— the investments of life insurance com- the too heavy burden of his first mort- 
we est service to a policyholder. This isa ' ae th his “eee “> "He  Panies and the tax laws of the state of gage or to remote causes far beyond his 
decided handicap, he said, but if the °° ail e gage se h md ee r. id € Ohio have made this necessary. Until control. The trouble is personal and in- 
1as agent will remember the analogy be- USUally can. Dut when a porcynolcer five years ago all of our mortgages were dividual—too much debt in the way of 
his tween settlement options and parachutes elects a settlement option certificate, he 6n farm lands. At the end of 1928 we second mortgages or chattel mortgages 
30. he will not find the handicap hard to 18 not doing as he pleases with his prop” had over 163 millions loaned on farms. At a poor manager, or a poor farmer, and 
a overcome. Bee tee the chablon) shesces after the end of 1929 we had 159 millions. On at the bottom of all of it is the fact that 
Mr. Pugh said that settlement options hie 7 ly oa hs tk pois Pp yeas alter September 1, 1930, this figure had been his one hope of salvaging anything js 
are very much He parachutes. ‘One lets on nie = bre aun g glint aio further reduced, so that at the present gone, due to a lack of market for his 
re you down easy in a financial way, the property atte J time the total of our loans is 153 mil- land. It is not a question of value, it is 
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other, in a physical way. Furthermore, 
if a man was ordering a narachute for 
his son would he order it from a manu- 
facturer who said: “Tell me just what 
you want. We will make it just as or- 
dered. Then let your son try it, and we 
will be present. If it doesn’t work we 
will explain just what was wrong with 
it?” Or, Mr. Pugh continued. would you 
prefer one from a maker who has as- 
sured you that he would make it just 
like those used by experienced aviators 
in their daily work and that he would 
have it carefully inspected by an expert 
before it was delivered to you, not after? 

The attitude of the careless agent is 
that the settlement option is the insured’s 
request to him. The agent takes no re- 
snonsibilitv for it and doesn’t guarantee 
that it will be carried out, Mr. Pugh 
said. When the time for pavment comes, 
the agent’s company will do its best to 
follow the instructions unless. of course, 
a question arises as to its legality or 
that it is impractical as a free service. In 
this connection. Mr. Pugh asks, what 
will the agent do if the question arises. 
The agent says that if there are adverse 
claims his company will file an inter- 
Pleader suit, pay the money into court, 
and then let the claimants fight it out. 
If there are no claimants the company 
will simply hold the money until claim 
1s made. 

_ Wills Vs. Settlement Onvtions 

Differentiating hetween wills and set- 
tlement options. Mr. Pugh pointed out 
that while similar in many respects they 
differ In two very distinct ways. First, 
he said, is that when a man makes a 
will he cannot immediately submit it to 
court. Courts haven’t time to go over 
every will drawn and even if they did 
have time, the nearest court may be en- 
tirely different from the court that must 
Nass on the will at the testator’s death. 
But every séttlement option must be sub- 


number of legal limitations. 

“These limitations may be divided into 
two general classes. First, the laws lim- 
iting the time one may continue to con- 
trol one’s property after death, known 
as the laws against perpetuities. Sec- 
ond, the laws governing the manner in 
which one may dispose of one’s prop- 
erty after death, known as testamentary 
laws. 

“The home-made settlement option will 
of course be almost sure to bump into 
these laws. It would seem that having 
a lawyer draw one’s certificate would 
avoid this; but it doesn’t. It makes it 
worse because he will, in all probability, 
assume that a settlement option cer- 
tificate is like a will and consequently 
the more he knows about wills the worse 
his settlement option will be. He prob- 
ably won’t realize that while a will is 
a testamentary disposition, a settlement 
option certificate is not. And he prob- 
ably won’t realize that while a will is 
intended to be handled under the or- 
ders of a court a settlement option cer- 
tificate is designed especially for the 
purpose of keeping out of court. This 
is no reflection on the lawyer’s intelli- 
gence. He has spent years studying 
wills but he probably has never seen a 
settlement option certificate before. 

“Besides the legal difficulties involved 
in handling a man’s property after his 
death, there are numerous practical dif- 
ficulties which a legal department, such 
as ours, has learned from experience, 
which, of course, would never occur to, 
either the policyholder or his lawyer.” 





JOSEPH P. DEVINE HEARD 





Manager of Home Office Agency Who 
Succeeded John L. Shuff Gives 
Advice to Agents 
Joseph P. Devine, manager of the 
home office agency of the Union Central 
Life in addressing the agency conven- 





lions. It is quite probable that we shall 
reduce rather than increase this figure. 

“The farm loans that the Union Cen- 
tral now has have withstood the longest 
agricultural depression in the history of 
the country and the longest period of an 
inactive market for farm loans. There 
is no reason to suppose that they are not 








tion of that company at Cincinnati last 
week pointed out that the life under- 
writer should think, not in terms of the 
actual dollars that he needs to operate 
his home and business, but in terms of 
the amount of life insurance he must 
sell to realize commissions adequate to 
cover his expenses. “Too much of the 
agent’s time is devoted to the problem 
of making a living. If he will write life 
insurance and write it abundantly—we all 
know there is no limitation—he will have 
all the living he needs,” he declared. 
“Living is incidental to business. Fix 
your success aS a vision out where you 
can see it in the morning and when you 
go to bed at night. When you do this 
your problems will be at an end.” 


Toe Devine, as he is affectionately 
called by every member of the Union 
Central field force, is one of the best 
loved men in that organization. For 
fourteen years he was general agent for 
the company in San Antonio, where he 
built an agency that challenged the ef- 
forts of offices in larser cities where on- 
portunity is supposed to be more easily 
grasped. 

When John L. Shuff resigned the post 
of manager of the TInion Central’s home 
office agency, the first of this year, Mr. 
Devine was called to fill the vacancy. 
In his comparatively short length of 
service in Cincinnati. the home office 
agency has bounded forward af a rate 
that Manager Devine predicts will carry 
it to a production of $20,000,000 annu- 


ally, within a few years. 


a question of market. We often turn 
around, and with properly directed ef- 
fort, sell the farm at a good profit, but 
no one seems to buy from a farmer head- 
ing for foreclosure. 

“The next step after we acquire title, 
is to put the place in shape for occu- 
pancy and sale. A little patching here, 
some fencing there and the generous use 
of the paint brush will do wonders. 

“Then, there is the rehabilitation of 
the soil, which is easily done in most 
cases with the planting of leguminous 
crops or starting in the proper crop ro- 
tation. It is remarkable at what small 
expense work of this character can be 
handled with an efficient organization 
and the returns received in rent and 
from the increase in prices obtainable is 
worth every penny of it. The Union 
Central’s farms owned during the rental 
year ending July 1, more than carried 
themselves and paid all the taxes, fire 
insurance premiums, repairs, etc. 

“New foreclosures have shown a con- 
stant decline ever since the first of the 
year, with the result that we have start- 
ed 20% less foreclosures this year than 
during the same period of last year and 
our foreclosures pending show a similar 
reduction. 





DAILY FEATURES MEETING 


A novelty which was especially pleas- 
ing to the convention was a special edi- 
tion of the Cincinnati “Enquirer” which 
was distributed to evervone in attend- 
ance at his hotel room before breakfast 
the first morning of the meeting. Prac- 
tically the entire first page of the edi- 
tion was devoted to the Union Central 
family reunion with a streamer headline 
and an account of the events to take 
place during the three day gathering. A 
groun of nictures showing the most 
nrominent figures in the company dom- 
inated the center of the page. 


We're a comparatively 
young company. . . 




















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA — 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
to Age 65 next birthdav. The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 

THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE _ 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


In judging us take into 
account the success of 
our plan... WHICH 


IS FOUNDED ON SECURING FINAN. 
CIAL INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 
AGENT! 


For full information write Witt Chane 


Superintendent of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VALUABLE STIMULUS 

To the man in the field, novice and 
million-dollar producer alike, the Inter- 
national Convention of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Toronto last week was extremely 
worthwhile both from an inspirational 
and an educational standpoint. One 
might easily conclude that the experi- 
enced producer, who through the years 
has attended an uncountable number of 
sales meetings and conventions, has lit- 
tle more to learn and consequently at- 
tends the big conventions merely for 
“old times’ sake,” the opportunity of 
greeting old friends, etc. The truth is, 
however, that he can hardly prevent 
himself from digesting some new and 
valuable ideas in attending meetings such 
as those held in the Royal York Hotel. 

Many in number were the life insur- 
ance stars there, names that stand be- 
hind the huge production of new busi- 
ness during the past decade. Such men 
as Julian S. Myrick, Theodore M. 
Riehle, Earl G. Manning, Clinton David- 
son, Franklin W. Ganse, James Elton 
Bragg, John A. Stevenson, Dr.’ S. S. 
Huebner, Paul F. Clark, Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Lawrence Priddy, Clay Hamlin, 
Graham C. Wells, to name but a few. 
Men who stand for putting life insur- 
ance salesmanship on a higher plane, 
reaching the big man as well as the small, 
and who can be credited with many of 
the valuable innovations of the past few 
years. 


These newer fields, estate analysis, in- 


surance trusts, tax insurance, business 
coverage, and the question of advertis- 
ing, received intensive discussion at To- 
ronto. The large increase in life insur- 
ance today has resulted from the devel- 
opment of the newer uses. Thus it follows 
that the older successful fieldman who 
attends a national or international con- 
vention, associating with others who have 
made important contributions to the bus- 
iness, is bound to get a new slant and 
additional information on some of these 
questions, and emerge better equipped. 
This type of agent may be the “big 
shot” in his own company’s conventions 
_and in spending time teaching the 
younger agents his ideas, learning noth- 
ing new for himself. 

Incidentally, such conventions are 
highly important to the business as well 
as to the life underwriter. Through 
hearing about them the public gets a 
better conception of the vastness of the 
institution, its wide ramifications and its 
personalities, and gets to thinking of in- 
surance not only as a personal aid to 





Advertising 
Conference 


Awards | 


Milwaukee, Sept. 30.—The trade jour- 
nal advertising award of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, formerly known 
as “Rough Notes Trophy,” and given for 
the best trade journal advertising of the 
year in the opinion of the conference 
was as follows: 

First, Frank S. Ennis, America Fore; 
second, C. E. Rickerd, Standard Acci- 
dent; third, Ray C. Dreher, Boston & 
Old Colony. 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
Cup given for the best all-around effec- 
tive advertising was given to C. E. Rick- 
erd, Standard Accident. 

Following are award winners for edu- 
cational exhibit: 

For ad service—Boston, first; Standard 
Accident, second; Aetna Life, third. 

Blotters— Standard Accident, first; 
Aetna Life, second; Home of Little 
Rock, third. 








Broadsides — Fire Association, first; 
Aetna Life, second. 
Books—Boston, first; Reliance, sec- 


ond; Aetna Life, third. 

Booklets—Actna Life, first; Provident 
Mutual, second; Standard Accident, 
third. 

Consumer advertising—KReliance, first; 
Illinois Life, second; Aetna Life, third. 

Folders—Life division: Provident Mu- 
tual, first; Pilot, second; Aetna Life, 
third. 

Fire division: Boston, first; Indepen- 
dence, second; Home Fire, third. 

Casualty division: Standard Accident, 
first; Aetna Life, second; Fidelity & De- 
posit, third. 

House organs—Life division: Lincoln 
National, first; Provident Mutual, sec- 
ond; Home Life, third. 

Fire division: Boston, first; American, 
second; Royal Indemnity, third. 

Casualty division: Aetna Life, first: 
Fidelity & Deposit, second; Standard 
Accident, third. ; 

Inserts—Fidelity & Casualty, first; 
Standard Accident, second; Pilot, third. 

Novelties—Pilot, first; Standard, sec- 
ond; Home Life, third. 

Trade papers—Standard, first; 
ance, second; Boston, third. 

Window displays—Aetna, first; Home 
Life, second; Standard, third. 

Sales letter service—Reliance, 
Boston, second; Pilot, third. 


A. L. C. Meeting 


At the close of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
now in session in Chicago The Fast- 
ern Underwriter will publish an extra 
edition covering the proceedings 
which will be sent to all subscribers. 


Reli- 


first; 

















themselves but as service for humanity 
on a large scale. Consequently, a greater 
respect develops. 














The Human Side of Insurance 
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BAKER 








Unless there is an about point in the 
head winds, an aviatrix will emerge from 
the insurance district of New York City. 

In the agency appointment department 
of the Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. at 
80 John street, is to be found Miss C. A. 
Baker, who in addition to her business 
capabilities, is very, very much air 
minded. So,much so that she plans to 
take up the study of flying with the idea 
in mind of piloting her own plane. 

Flaunting family opposition Miss 
Baker made her first flight on June 1, 
this year. Since then she has made 
seven other flights and is now planning 
another flight much longer than any 
heretofore made. 


In her first trip in the air Miss Baker 
took off from Pinebrook Airport, N. J., 
and circled the field. She was disap- 
pointed as the flight lacked the thrills 
which she had been led to believe were 
in store for her. 

On June 15 she made a flight from 
Camden Airways Airport, Camden, N. J., 
flying over that city and part of Phila- 
delphia. Then on June 18 she took off 
from Curtiss Airport, Fairfield, N. J., on 
a flight from that field over New York 
City. 

Delighted with the trip over New York 
City Miss Baker sighed for more of the 
same scenery and on June 29 made a 
flight from Newark Airport, Newark, 
N. J., flying over New York Citv for a 
second look at the great metropolis from 
the air. 

North Tersey called her on her next 
flight which was made on July 6 from 
Pinebrook Airport. On this flight Miss 
Baker sailed off on the air lines over 
the beautiful Lake Hopatcong, N. J., sec- 
tion. This flight was thrilling as it gave 
a view of that whole section at one 
glance. And Miss Baker is authority for 
the statement that no one has seen Lake 
Honatcong until and unless they have 
seen it from the cockpit of an airplane. 

Miss Baker next took to the air from 
the East Boston Airport, Boston, Mass., 
on August 9. The flight was over the 
city of Boston and the famous Boston 
Harbor. 

The preceding flights. were all straight 
flying. On her next start Miss Baker 
went in for some stunts. This was at 
Pinebrook Airport, N. J., when she made 
a flight with two loops included on 
August 24. 

If plans now under way mature Miss 
Baker will make a flight from Newark 
Airport, N. J., to Boston, Mass., and re- 
turn over Columbus Day. This is to be 
a forerunner of some cross continental 
flights Miss Baker hopes to ‘make as a 


passenger—and some day piloting a ship 
herself. 

The accompanying snapshot shows 
Miss Baker about to enter a plane at 
Pinebrook Airport, where she made a 
passenger flight Sunday, September 21. 





Samuel T. Chase, Chicago, the “Dean” 
of Connecticut Mutual general agents, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his connection with the company on 
September 25. Mr. Chase first went into 
business in 1892 with Stone-Ordean at 
Duluth, following his graduation from 
Harvard. The next year he became 
treasurer of the Kimler Wire Manufac- 


.turing Co. of Chicago. Later he took up 


life insurance as an agent for the North- 
western, working actively for three 
years. He took control of the Royal 
Gas Light Company of Chicago in 1903 
until such time as he could secure a 
General Agency. Such an opportunity 
came in 1905 when Mr. Chase was of- 
fered the Illinois territory by The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Chase has had remarkable 
success in organizing his men and de- 
veloping successful agents and even gen- 
eral agents. There are instances where 
Mr. Chase’s Illinois territory has been 
subdivided and a part given to some 
leading producer of the Chase Agency. 
An instance of Mr. Chase’s whole-heart- 
ed interest in the success of members of 
the insurance fraternity may be found 
in his awarding annually the Chase Cup 
to the company’s leading producer. In 
1929 the Chase Agency won the Organ- 
ization Trophy offered by the president 
of the company “in recognition of the 
best record in organization development 
for the year.” Mr. Chase is prominent 
in the affairs of the Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 
* 


A. O. Swink, president of the Atlantic 
Life, and William H. Harrison. vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies, left September 30 on an extended 
trip that will carry them as far as the 
Pacific Coast and keep them away from 
the home office more than a month. They 
planned to visit agencies in the West 
and Northwest as well as on the coast. 
Returning by the southern route, they 
will stop off at Dallas, Houston, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery, Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. “While on the coast 
they will confer with W. C. Elliston, 
Pacific Coast manager, with respect to 
plans for opening of the state of Wash- 
ington, which was recently entered. The 
company is already doing business in 
Oregon and California. Mr. Elliston 1s 
supervising that territory from head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. From Rich- 
mond Messrs. Swink and Harrison went 
to Washington and from there to Chi- 
cago. They planned while in Chicago 
this week to attend the sessions of the 
American Life Convention. 

Jay L. Lee, general agent of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual at Buffalo, observed his for- 
ty-fourth birthday in that city on Sep- 
tember 27 and thereby hangs a tale. The 
anniversary marked the entry of the 
University of Buffalo into “big time 
football, Mr. Lee being the coach of 
its team at a salary of $1 a vear or less. 
He formerly played with Notre Dame. 
Under his leadership in the last three 
years the team has come from obscurity 
to prominence in the football world, win- 
ning five of its major games last year, 
something unheard of in its present his- 
tory. Unfortunately Carnegie Tec 
spoiled Mr. Lee’s birthday party, de- 
feating U. of B. 75 to 2 before a monster 
crowd at Buffalo. 


* 2 

R. B. Cousins, president of the San Ja- 
cinto Life of Beaumont, Texas, has bee 
made executive chairman of the Beau- 
mont Community Chest drive for this 
year. 
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Acted as Dramatic Critic 


Guy McLaughlin, Houston, Tex., in- 
surance man, recently spent two weeks 
in New York during which time he acted 
as guest dramatic critic for a Houston 
paper, sending in reviews of all the shows 
he could crowd into a fortnight. 


Playing Up “Big Bill” Thompson 

For some time strangers’ in Chicago 
have not known who is mayor because 
the daily papers got disgusted with “Big 
Bill’ Thompson and stopped printing his 
picture, some papers not even mentioning 
his name. Suddenly the Hearst papers 
started giving the mayor a play and 
loaded their pages with pictures of His 
Honor. Then it developed that William 
Randolph Hearst has been invited to be 
the official guest of Chicago some day in 
October. These Hearst welcomes are the 
result of reaction to his being expelled 
by France. 

By the way, it looks as if insurance 
is to be played up in the entire string 
of Hearst papers, with an editor in 
charge of the insurance division, his stuff 


to be syndicated. 
* * 


Racketeering 


Despite recent progress Chicago is 
still rotten with racketeering. The gang- 
sters have eased (or muscled rather) 
their way into many labor unions and 
some raids on the headquarters of these 
labor organizations lately have shown 
records where gangsters have levied 
thousands of dollars out of the coffers of 
the unions for their own pleasure. 

Col. Robert Isham Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, is a real fighter and he has or- 
ganized a “secret six” to investigate 
every racket. The result of these in- 
vestigations is starting to bear fruit with 


the recent raids. 
* * x 


War Against Chicago Gangs 

The writer was in Chicago last week, 
where there seems at last to be a truly 
Sincere war being waged against crime 
in a concerted effort by the government, 
the police and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions. The civic bodies have found a 
courageous and conscientious judge in 
the person of Judge Lyle who has issued 
vagrancy warrants for every . known 
hoodlum. Several of the gangsters have 
been apprehended and two well-known 
Ones were given six months in the bride- 
well with sentences of hard labor on the 
Tock pile, 

At the same time that the police made 
their drive on the hoodlums the gov- 
ernment is chasing the Capone - and 
other Notorious gangs on charges of 
evading their income tax. 

Visitors to Chicago can see nothing 
wrong. Everywhere one looks there are 
Signs of great progress. The first two 
buildings for the 1933 World’s Fair are 
under way. The steel frame work on 


























these structures are in place. They are 
the Business Administration Building 
and the Transportation Building, located 
on Chicago’s twenty-six mile outer drive, 
a road which will reach from South Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee when finished. La 
Salle street, one of the important drives 
connecting the downtown district with 
the North Side, is being widened and 
for miles on one side of the street build- 
ings are being demolished to widen this 
thoroughfare. A‘ wonderful new steel 
bridge is being built over the Wabash 
avenue drive at the river and is nearly 
finished. Julius Rosenwald is re-build- 
ing the old Field’s Museum in Jackson 
Park, making it the new industrial mu- 
seum at a cost of $3,000,000. 
a ee 


How a Big City Amuses Itself 


There are all sorts of ways in which 
the flotsam and jetsam population of a 
big city amuses itself. At present there 
are four endurance marathon dance con- 
tests conducted in four different ball- 
rooms of Chicago. For hours crowds sit 
and watch these dancers who, it seems, 
can keep going (with twenty minute rest 
intervals) for weeks. Occasionally, these 
tired men.and women dance. Most fre- 
quently they just walk around. The 
thing to do is to keep moving. Where 
do the entrants come from? Signs on 
their backs in one dance hall read Dav- 
enport, Ia.; Houston, Tex.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Chicago. There 
is a prize of $1,000, and nothing for the 
losers. They are able to cash in through 
sale of autographed pictures, or, if they 
execute a fancy step, someone throws 
money on the floor. A promoter of such 
a contest told me that it was not hard 
to get entrants. “Lots of people out of 
work,” he said gruffly. 

Chicago has added a touch of variety 
to the marathon contests as in one placé 
I saw a number of pathetic young wom- 
en with fishing poles trying to keep from 
falling off the plank on which they had 
been sitting for days and nights. If they 
lose their balance while taking a nap 
they fall into the tank. 

But freakiest of all the freaks is the 
non-talking contest. Four women are 
competing in such a contest at White 
City, Chicago. Now in their fourth week 
they show no signs of weakening—or 
talking. They too can rest at intervals 
for twenty minutes. Two of them are 
the ugliest-looking women I ever saw in 
my life. 

* * * 


Goldstein & Goldstein 


New York newspapers have printed a 
number of stories of decisions in fire 
insurance cases recently where counsel 
for the assured was Goldstein &-.Gold- 
stein, New York. This law firm was 
started by David Goldstein, who was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in 1903 and 


- who then resided on the lower East Side. 


He became acquainted with an insurance 
adjuster who mentioned to him the dif- 


ficulty he had encountered in adjusting 
small household losses. Upon Mr. Gold- 
stein’s advice proofs were filed in 
amounts from which the assured would 
make no deductions. This policy caused 
law suits in which Mr. Goldstein repre- 
sented the assured. The claims ranged 
from $25 to $100 and necessitated a great 
deal of preparation. Those cases marked 
the beginning of Mr. Goldstein’s expe- 
rience in the trial of insurance cases. 

In 1907 his brother, Jonah J. Gold- 
stein, was admitted to the bar and the 
firm of Goldstein & Goldstein was 
formed. In 1918 Alex Davis became as- 
sociated with the firm. 
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Want More Insurance Women in 
Big Club 


A special drive is being made to in- 
terest insurance women in the American 
Women’s Association, especially in view 
of the fact that out of a membership 
of 4,000 only sixty-five are known to be 
in the insurance profession. Of that 
number forty-seven are brokers. Emma 
C. Maycrink of the New York Insurance 
Department is assistant treasurer of the 
American Women’s Association. In dis- 
cussing that club she said to me this 
week: 

“Now that the ‘Who’s Who’ in each 
business and profession is being crystal- 
lized to the first fifty or 100, the mem- 
bers of the American Women’s Associ- 
ation have been gratified to know that 
of the first fifty prominent women se- 
lected by Ida Tarbell and published in 
‘The Evening World’ recently, eight 
members of the American Women’s As- 
sociation were mentioned. 

“This association with its beautiful 
modern club house at No. 353 West Fif- 
ty-seventh street includes in its mem- 
bership women in 150 businesses and 
professions. The occupations of its 
members follow the complete gamut from 
artists recognized in their professions, 
bank executives, doctors and other pro- 
fessional women, to prominent executives 
in the industrial world and in occupa- 
tions formerly unknown to women, not- 
ably that of engineering. The associa- 
tion even boasts of its tug dispatcher. 
While a large number are of New York 
City, there are members from every state 
of the .Union and the association has 
established reciprocal relations with wo- 
men’s clubs in the larger cities both in 
the United States and abroad. The club 
house with its facilities for recreation, 
both social and athletic, with its theater 
group, choral group and other advan- 
tages, forms a background of both cul- 
tural and educational activity which is 
in line with the purpose of the associa- 
tion. 

*Women who are active in the insur- 
ance world are attracted to the club 
house not only for the avocational ben- 
efits but also the broadening of their 
business outlook through contacts with 
every known business and profession.” 

* * * 


French Insurance Swindler Arrested 


A man who proudly styles himself the 
“King of Sluggards,” and who is known 
to his companions as the “Prince of 
Macadan,” has been arrested in Paris 
after living a life of ease for four years 
at the expense of several insurance com- 
panies. He is Belony Loison, thirty-six 
years of age, a wounded ex-service man, 
and, according to all accounts, a man 
of parts. The London “Daily Telegraph” 
states that for the past four years he 
has positively lived on accidents. His 
organization for obtaining sickness ben- 
efits was perfect in every detail. Within 
a quarter of an hour of starting work 
on a new job—officially he was a brick- 
layer—he would tell his foreman that 
he had pierced his foot with a nail or 
twisted his wrist, and would go off to 
see one of the two doctors alleged to 
be among his accomplices. 

Armed with the necessary medical cer- 
tificate he would immediately put in his 
claim for insurance, and thanks to the 
help of a large number of concierges 


* 


who were in his pay he was able to make 
each claim from a different address. In 
this way he had obtained at least £400. 


Sickness benefits, however, were not 
Loison’s sole source of income. With 
the help of two women he made street 
accidents a profitable hobby. 


The usual procedure was for one of 
the women to be “run over” by the 
other woman, who would be driving a 
small cart. Loison would solemnly come 
forward and offer to act as a witness, 
a policeman would be called, and in due 
course the “injured” woman would apply 
for the insurance. 

All three have now been arrested. The 
two doctors who are accused of collusion 
have not been arrested because of their 
advanced age. One is seventy-two and 
the other seventy-four. 


It will be recalled that two years ago 
a man was found guilty in London of 
having obtained $11,500 from insurance 
offices by false pretenses, and was sen- 
tenced to a year’s second class imprison- 
ment. 
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Handling the Thousands Going to 
Work in Skyscrapers at 9 O'clock 


How the big office buildings with more 
than 10,000 people supposed to be work- 
ing in each one of them can handle the 
crowds that come to work in the morn- 
ing, most of them in the fifteen 
minutes before 9 o’clock, is a puzzle to 
many people. The Equitable building at 
120 Broadway, for instance, has an es- 
timated population of 12,000, and I was 
told there that four-fifths of the people 
are in their offices by 9 o'clock. Twelve 
thousand is quite a crowd. The popula- 
tion of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., is only 
one thousand more. How can this many 
people be taken to their places by ele- 
vators in such a short time? 

The Equitable building has forty-eight 
regular elevators, although one walking 
through the building hardly notices the 
number. They are broken up into six 
banks or aisles, three on each side of 
the main hall. Each bank holds eight 
cars. There are half a dozen special 
elevators to clubs and big bond houses. 

Four-fifths of 12,000 is 9,600. If 9,600 
people come in before nine that is a 
total of 200 for each of the regular ele- 
vators. If they all come in between 
a quarter of nine and that hour each 
car has to average fourteen passengers 
a minute. The cars in the Equitable 
building are large, and the fourteen pas- 
sengers could probably all get in at once. 
It takes more than a minute to make the 
run of the express elevators. Allowance 
for the special elevators, which are small- 
er, for those who came in early before 
a quarter of nine and for those not com- 
ing to the office on this particular day 
— doubtless make the figure practic- 
able. 

The Woolworth building, which claims 
about the same population as the Equit- 
able, has fewer elevators but they are 
faster. Here people are more leisurely 
coming in, a larger percentage arriving 
after nine o'clock. 

In the Hudson Terminal buildings, 
which hold a great number of workers 
in the two structures, almost as many 
come in during the twenty minutes, after 
nine as in the fifteen minutes before. 

The Benenson building, 165 Broadway, 
with a population of 6,000, has its ele- 
vators stretching for almost the whole 
block from Church street to Broadway. 

The new big buildings, the Chrysler 
and the Bank of Manhattan, are not 
filled up yet. The elevators are speedy, 
but given little impression of it to the 
passenger. I have timed the drop from 
the top of the Bank of Manhattan, sev- 
enty stories, to Wall street at one min- 
ute, forty-five seconds. 

The drop in the express elevators of 
the Woolworth building might have been 
planned by a master showman. The blast 
of air that comes up from the bottom 
of the shaft, roaring and shaking the 
brass sides of the car, gives more of a 
kick than landing in an airplane. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











Oklahoma City Rate 
Filings Withdrawn 


PARTIES REACH AGREEMENT 





Companies Drop Petition for Increase 
Because of Oil Hazards and City 
Ends Counter Proposition 





The Oklahoma Inspection Bureau has 
withdrawn its application for increased 
fire insurance rates in Oklahoma City 
because of the added hazard due to en- 
croachment of oil well drilling upon the 
city property. Coincidentally, city offi- 
cials withdrew their request for reduc- 
tion in fire insurance rates. 

A stipulated agreement to this effect 
was filed last Saturday with the State 
Insurance Board, signed by C. T. Ingalls, 
manager of. the Oklahoma Inspection 
Bureau, and A. M. Rittenhouse, attor- 
ney for the insurance companies, with 
Mayor Walter C. Dean and Malcolm 
McKenzie, city attorney. 

The companies had applied for an in- 
crease of from forty cents to $1 upon 
the grounds of increased hazards. The 
city had filed a counter application for 
reduction of rates claiming they were 
already too high. A hearing was to have 
been held on November 15 at which time 
the companies would have been required 
to make a statement of all sources of 
income before the Board could render 
a decision. 





SMITH TO TALK OVER RADIO 





Agents’ Association President Will Give 
Short Talk from Dallas, Texas, Sun- 
day Evening Over Station WFAA 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents will go on the air on the eve 
of its annual convention at Dallas next 
week when President Clyde B. Smith 
will deliver a short address over station 
WFAA on Sunday evening, October 5. 
Station WFAA of the Dallas “News” is 
a 50,000 watt broadcasting station and 
the “News” has volunteered to turn its 
period over to the National Association’s 
convention. 

In addition to President Smith’s talk, 
the Belcanto quartette will dedicate sev- 
eral songs to the association and the re- 
marks of the announcer will be on agen- 
cy organization and the convention. The 
broadcasting station has a national hook- 
up and members not in Dallas may tune 
in promptly at 9:15 p. m., central stand- 
ard time. The Dallas “News” will ad- 
vertise the National Association program 
throughout the nation in all of the radio 
charts. 





SEEKS LOWER FIRE RATES 

The city of Jamestown, N. Y., has 
asked the New York State Fire Rating 
Organization at Syracuse to make a sur- 
vey of the city in an effort to obtain 
lower rates of fire insurance. Many im- 
provements in fire fighting facilities have 
been made and there are other factors 
justifying 2 reduction, it is claimed by 
the up-state city. 





LICENSED iN NEW JERSEY 
The Church Properties Fire of New 
York and the General Schuyler Fire of 
Albany have been licensed to do busi- 
ness in New Jersey. 





LYNCH L. & L. & G. SPECIAL 
The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
appointed Norman A. Lynch as special 
agent for Long Island and Staten Island 
territory. He succeeds Arthur J. Devine. 





PILOT DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Pilot Reinsurance of 
New York last week declared a dividend 
of $1.50 a share, payable October 7 to 
stockholders of record September 30. 


HERD WITH FIRE ASSOCIATION 





Leaves America Fore Group to Take 
Charge of New Department at Home 
Office in Philadelphia 
J. Victor Herd, formerly of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies, has joined the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia and its af- 
filiated companies to organize and be in 
charge of a department designed to 
stimulate and co-ordinate several branch- 
es of fire insurance which have hereto- 
fore been dealt with by territorial un- 
derwriters. The work will embrace use 
and occupancy, certain types of trans- 
portation risks, inland marine lines and 

heavy valued fire risks. 

Mr. Herd is well equipped to take up 
his new duties by reason of previous 
experience with the Niagara Fire where 
he was superintendent of the inland ma- 
rine and automobile department. Prior 
to his head office experience in New 
York he was in the Middle Western 
field with the company, having at vari- 
ous times traveled in Minnesota, Iowa 
and Ohio. In leaving the America Fore 
group where he has been doing extended 
use and occupancy research and field 
work Mr. Herd joins old associates in the 
persons of President O. E. Lane and 
Vice-President J. G. Maconachy of the 
Fire Association. 





PHILADELPHIA PREMIUMS 

Fire insurance premiums on Philadel- 
phia risks written during the first six 
months of this year totaled $5,554,087 or 
a decrease of about 64% compared with 
the same period of 1929 and a slightly 
larger reduction as compared with the 
first half of 1928. The Insurance Co. of 
North America received $439,474, an in- 
crease of $3,000, and led the field. The 
Franklin of the Home group was second 
with $344,203, a decline of only $2,000. 
Other premium leaders were the Home, 
National Liberty, Alliance, Pennsylvania 
Fire, Fire Association, Globe & Rutgers 
and the Royal. Some of these showed 
small increases while others suffered 
considerable reductions. 





L. G. MORGAN, BUFFALO, DIES 

Louis G. Morgan, president. of the in- 
surance concern of Worthington, Sill & 
Morgan, Inc., of Buffalo, died late Sun- 
day afternoon following a brief illness. 
He had been engaged in insurance for 
more than forty years. During his forty 
years in the insurance business Mr. Mor- 
gan always had taken an active part in 
organizations representing state and na- 
tional insurance units, besides affairs of 
local groups. He had served as presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Association of Fire 
Underwriters and president of the New 
York Association of Local Agents. 





N. J. SUPPLEMENTAL PAMPHLET 

A pamphlet has been issued by the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey 
on the supplemental contract to be used 
in connection with the fire insurance 
policy to cover loss or damage by fall- 
ing aircraft, explosion, hail, riot and 
windstorm. 


will succumb to 


ance protection. 





Security 
gerne safety from fire is an 


ideal impossible to achieve. 
Even a fire-resistive building 


But financial security from fire loss- 
es can be obtained through insur- 


The fire insurance buyer relies 
almost entirely upon you, the local 
agent, in the selection of the com- 
pany behind his policy. If you are 
worthy of this trust, you will see 
that each client gets a policy in a 
retiable stock company backed by 
adequate reserves. 
such a company. 


a conflagration. 





The Halifax is 








FIRE PREMIUMS OFF 11% 

In the survey of business conditions 
in the United States during the first 
eight months of this year published this 
week by President Hoover’s National 
Survey Conference the following is said 
with reference to fire insurance: 

“The same group of fire companies 
reporting earlier states that premium in- 
come for August was 11.06% lower than 
for August, 1929, and cancellations for 
August of this year were approximately 
the same as for August last yéar.” 





W. U. A. AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The Western Underwriters Association 
will hold its annual meeting next year 
at Atlantic City on April 21 and 22. This 
will be the first time in several years 
that this group of company officials, for- 
merly in the Union, will have met at 
this Atlantic Coast resort. 


EXECUTIVES COMING TO U. S. 

G. W. Reynolds, general manager of 
the Guardian; Charles Hendry, general 
manager of the London & Lancashire, 
and Robert McConnell, general manager 
of the Royal, are expected to arrive soon 
in this country on visits from their home 
offices in England. 
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RECEIVERS FOR NEWARK COS. 





United States Court Appoints Three to 
Liquidate National Guaranty Fire 
and Independent Bonding 

Federal equity receivers are now in 
charge of the National Guaranty Fire 
and the Independent Bonding & Casu- 
alty Co., both of Newark. Fred Herri- 
gel, Jr., former assistant United States 
district attorney, is a receiver for both 
companies and associated with him as 
receiver of the National Guaranty Fire 
is Charles F. Lynch, former federal dis- 
trict court judge. With Herrigel in the 
receivership of the Independent Bonding 
& Casualty Co. is Thomas L. Hanson of 
Perth Amboy and secretary to Governor 
Larson of New Jersey. 

The receivers were appointed by Fed- 
eral Judge Guy L. Fake on the applica- 
tion of David Bilder, Newark attorney, 
representing the complainants in the two 
receivership suits filed September 12. 





ANOTHER GERMAN FAILURE 


Reports were received in this country 
this week to the effect that the Asseku- 
ranz Union von 1865 of Hamburg has 
suspended payment and asked for a re- 
ceiver. It is believed that the entire 
capital of 7,000,000 marks is apparently 
lost. This company is one of the large 
German writers and does a big marine 
business. The outstanding risks of the 
subsidiary companies are now being re- 
insured elsewhere. 





DEATH OF W. B. MEIKLE 
W. B. Meikle, formerly president and 
general manager of the British America 
and the Western Assurance at Toronto, 
died last week’ in Toronto following an 
operation. He had been retired since 
1924, living in Westport, Conn., summers 
and abroad during the winter. During 
his insurance career Mr. Meikle served 
both in England and in India. He went 
to Canada in 1907 to become general 
manager of these companies. 
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Bielaski Calls Arson A Public Problem 


A. Bruce Bielaski, manager of the ar- 

son bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and for years one of the 
nation’s leading crime investigators, 
spoke on the crime of arson as a public 
problem before the National Fire Waste 
Council at its meeting in Washington last 
Friday. Mr. Bielaski has been connected 
with the National Board now for more 
than a year and has made a thorough 
study of arson in all its ramifications. 
What he has to say on the detection and 
prosecution of arsonists is worthwhile. 
His talk in Washington follows in large 
art: 
; An experienced fire chief in one sec- 
tion of the country told me that 50% of 
their fires in his judgment are incendi- 
ary; in other sections 25 to 30%, but 
the known or definitely established in- 
cendiary fires, of course, represent a 
much lower percentage. It seems to me 
that as fair an estimate as can be made 
would indicate that about one fire in 
five is incendiary in character. 

Whatever may be the extent of the 
loss by such fires in dollars and cents, 
the total in this sense is insignificant 
compared to the fact that human lives 
every year in considerable numbers are 
sacrificed by the arsonists. -Based on 
surveys made by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters some time ago and 
careful estimates resulting therefrom, ‘t 
is the belief of that Board that approxi- 
mately ten thousand lives are lost by fire 
in the United States each year. It is my 
belief that not so many of them result 
from incendiary fires as might be ex- 
pected from the proportion which incen- 
diary fires are believed to bear to the 
total of all fires. 

This is due to the absence of the ele- 
ment of surprise. In a large number of 
cases, the person setting the fire takes 
care that his family or his friends or the 
occupants of the place he is to burn are 
removed from the scene of danger, but 
in a great many cases, even where the 
firebug might be mercifully inclined, no 
such warning is possible, as for instance, 
stores on the lower floor of apartment 
houses. Then again, there are the fires 
in which the torch, particularly the py- 
romaniac, appears to have no concern 
as to what the result of his crime may 
be insofar as human lives are concerned. 
A considerable number of persons set- 


ting fires each year are themselves killed . 


by the fires they start. 
Arson Punishable by Death in 
; Days 

So much for the extent of the prob- 
lem and now something as to the crime 
itself. The crime of arson is so old that 
its exact beginnings are not known. In 
Roman civil law, arson was punishable 
by death, likewise under the Saxon law. 
In ancient times in England, incendiaries 
were not only sentenced to death, but 
were burned to death, but about King 
John’s reign, while the penalty remained 
death it was inflicted by hanging. It 
was one of the first crimes in which 
criminal intent was taken special notice. 
In the fifteenth century, under certain 
Circumstances, arson became high treas- 
on, but in the sixteenth century it was 
reduced to the status of an ordinary fel- 
ony. 

Originally at common law arson was 
the wilful and malicious burning of the 
dwelling house of another, but gradu- 
ally its scope was extended until it in- 
cluded the burning of a church or any 
Place of divine worship, any dwelling 
house which had some person in it and 
to ‘any house, outhouse, factory or farm 
building, with intent to defraud; any 
tailway, port, dock or harbor building, 
and any public building. Later still, 
8Towing crops, hay, grass, corn and per- 
sonal property were included and now 
M most of our jurisdictions, arson has 
come to include by statutory enactment, 

Malicious fires whether the property 


Head of Arson Bureau of National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Says Such Crimes Are Not a Private Conflict Be- 
tween Insurance Companies and Assureds; Calls 20% of 
Fires Incendiary in Character; Praises District Attorneys 
Who Vigorously Prosecute Arson Cases 


burned be that of the burner or of an- 
other. In a great many jurisdictions, at- 
tempts to burn are usually unlawful and 
in at least one state, the blowing up of 
a house by powder or dynamite has been 
made arson. While the crime is a fel- 
ony and one of violence, and while all 
the people know what burglary and rob- 
bery mean, the very term arson is un- 
familiar to a considerable percentage of 
our population. 
Arson Is a Public Problem 


In efforts to suppress these crimes it 
seems to me the first essential is to de- 





A. BRUCE BIELASKI 


termine the viewpoint from which the 
problem shall be approached. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
a committee composed of certain execu- 
tives of fire insurance companies, chosen 
for their interest in this and kindred 
matters and these men give a great 
amount of their time in dealing with this 
problem. While officers of companies 
that necessarily suffer great financial loss 
from these crimes they do not approach 
the problem from any such narrow and 


selfish view. They regard this terrible . 


crime as a public question and approach 
the determination of what they shall do 
about it from the angle of public serv- 
ice and not from that of private inter- 
est. This is, I think, as it should be 
and our greatest step forward in com- 
bating this evil will be taken when we 
have so laid the problem before the 
public, and not as has been too often 
the case in the past, a private conflict 
between some insurance company. and 
the assured. 

Too often even today, with the prog- 
ress that has been made in greater co- 
operation of all officials and with the 
increasingly intelligent interest of the 
public in the suppression of incendiary 
fires, we find a prosecuting attorney or 
some other public official still inclined 
to look upon the crime of arson as either 
a problem in which he has no great. in- 
terest or as one of such difficulty as to 
be undertaken only in the rarest’ and 
strongest of cases. ; 

To bring home to them the real char- 
acter of the crime of arson and to cause 
them to give it the immediate and spe- 
cial attention which other felonies of no 
greater and perhaps less importance are 


given as a matter of routine is the prob- 
lem in which the members of the or- 
ganizations which you represent can be 
most helpful. We believe that you can 
arouse the interest of the ordinary citi- 
zen in this problem first by laying be- 
fore him its extent, and then by showing 
him how it affects him individually. In 
the long run, it is not the insurance 
company that pays the bulk of the losses 
caused by incendiary fires. The rates 
paid for insurance must of necessity be 
sufficient to cover losses of all charac- 
ters and if possible, to leave for the in- 
surance company a reasonable return 
for the service it renders. 
Public Pays for Incendiary Fires 

Incendiary fires therefore play a con- 
siderable part in the amount that each 
citizen must pay for the insurance pro- 
tection which is so essential for him to 
have on his home or other property and 
it will pay the individual citizen in dol- 
lars and cents to take a real interest 
in the detection and prosecution of those 
responsible for incendiary fires. 

If we can have in every jurisdiction 
just a few citizens who inquire of the 
prosecuting attorney what he is doing 
or has done along the lines of arson or 
suspected arson in his jurisdiction, we 
will find fewer district attorneys inclined 
to treat the crime lightly and to regard 
it as an insurance company matter. Ad- 
mittedly the prosecution of arson cases 
is difficult or more difficult than the 
ordinary crime of violence. Nearly al- 
ways in the very nature of things the 
evidence must be circumstantial in char- 
acter and the ability to establish an 
overpowering motive essential. Such 
cases require more effort and_ possibly 
are fraught with greater danger of lack 
of success than other classes of cases but 
in the results obtained may be found a 
real measure of the ability and the char- 
acter of service rendered by the prose- 
cuting attorney. 

Just as there are professional burglars 
and robbers, there are professional ar- 
sonists, men who for a sum of money 


set fires and make their living in this 
manner. It is to men of this type that 
the National Board tries to give special 
attention. 


In a recent case developed by one of 
its agents, and in which written con- 
fessions as to some fifteen or more cases 
have been obtained, the firebug had prac- 
tised his profession for fifteen years, and 
had his business on so practical a basis 
that he had one or two agents to whom 
he paid a commission for securing cus- 
tomers, the commission usually being a 
percentage of the fee obtained by him. 

As stated, the attitude of the local 
prosecuting attorney and his conception 
of his duties in cases of this kind are 
very important and perhaps can best be 
illustrated by a couple of instances with 
which I am familiar. In my own county 
we are fortunate in having a district at- 
torney who views this problem as a pub- 
lic problem and as a serious one. He 
gives no thought to the fact that his rep- 
utation. may suffer by the loss of an oc- 
casional case, but puts on trial those 
men of whose guilt he is reasonably as- 
sured. As a result, convictions are fre- 
quent, losses from such fires are held in 
check and the danger to innocent per- 
sons lessened. 


Not many hundreds of miles from this 
prosecuting attorney there is another 
one whose announced purpose in office is 
to have a 100% record. Doubtless he has 
in mind the seeking of another office at 
some other day and he will not risk the 
danger of losing a case because this 
might mar the perfect record which he 
believes is made by 100% of convictions 
in cases tried. The natural result is that 
arson cases are not prosecuted in his 
district and the fear of prosecution by 
criminals of this type is lost. 

As I have said, the National Board 
through its committee views this ques- 
tion from the standpoint of public serv- 
ice. It makes no difference that a fire 
does not involve any possible loss by 
any of its member companies, or in fact 
any insurance at all. It believes that its 
duty to the public through its own com- 
panies is best served by lending its aid 
to. the utmost in any case where such 
a-crime has been committed, and so any 
public official having definite knowledge 
of the commission of. the crime of: arson 
can’ secure the help of the agents of 
the. National Board in the investigation 
and prosecution of such cases. 








D. W. VALENTINE’S NEW POST 





Joins Travelers Fire to Become Superin- 
tendent of Inland Marine Dep’t 
at Chicago 

Donald W. Valentine has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the marine depart- 
ment at Chicago by the Travelers Fire. 
Mr. Valentine’s training and experience 
in underwriting inland marine lines fits 
him for the important post of home of- 
fice representative there for the inland 
marine department. He was born in 
Elgin, Ill, graduated from the Elgin 
High School and later attended Beloit 
College. After leaving college he be- 
came associated with W. A. Alexander 
& Co. of Chicago as special representa- 
tive. About five years ago he joined 
the marine department of the Insurance 
Co. of North America at Chicago; later 
he was transferred to Columbus, Ohio, 
where he served as marine special agent 
and was subsequently appointed marine 
state agent of the North America and 
allied companies. In 1928 he opened a 
new branch office for the North America 
fleet in Cincinnati where he has had 
supervision of the transportation, all 
risks, inland marine and marine under- 
writing for the North America fleet. 


Mr. Valentine will report to the home ™ 


office of the Travelers early this month 
where he will commence a short period 


of training ‘for the purpose of learning 
more about the Travelers organization, 
securing the background of the home of- 
fice and a picture of the company’s in- 
tended operations in the marine depart- 
mént lines. On or about November 1 
he will take up his active duties in Chi- 
cago. 





BLUE GOOSE GOLF WINNERS 

Thirty-three members and guests of 
the New York City pond of the Blue 
Goose participated in the outing and fall 
golf tournament held last week at, the 
Cresmont Golf Club at West Orange, 
N. J. Special prizes were won by the 
following members and guests: first 
prize, H. Ambo; second prize, G. A. 
Dietrich; third prize, E. W. Kelly; fourth 
prize, John W. Covert; fifth, the door 
prize to Leon A. Watson, and sixth, a 
dinner prize to L. Robinson. Dinner was 
served in the club house after which 
Most Loyal Gander Edgar A. McCaskie 
outlined the program for the October 
meeting to be held at the Planters Res- 
taurant in New York City. There will 
be an initiation at this meeting under 
the direction of Gander Henry Borchers. 
Samuel A. Mehorter, chairman of the 
entertainment committee of the .pond, 
was widely congratulated for the fine 
manner in which he and his committee 
ran the golf meet. 
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Dreher Finds Public 
Ignorant of Side-Lines 


RESULTS OF A QUESTIONNAIRE 





Boston Ad Manager Learns From Inter- 
views That Public Chooses Agents 
On Basis of Ability 





Some most illuminating facts about the 
public’s reaction to and knowledge of fire 
insurance were graphically portrayed this 
week by Ray C. Dreher, advertising 
manager of the Boston and Old Colony 
companies of Boston, in a talk given 
Monday in Milwaukee before the annual 
convention of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. As a result of interview- 
ing more than 200 persons, representa- 
tive of the general insuring public Mr. 
Dreher found that in the choice of a local 
agent ability comes first with friendship 
a fairly close second. 

This analysis also brought out Mr. 
Dreher said that from 70% to more than 
80% of the persons interviewed never 
heard of tourist floater, fur, rent, aircraft 
damage, use and occupancy or explosion 
insurance; and that not 10% of the pub- 
lic prepares regular inventories of the 
home while on the other hand more than 
80% of the same persons prepare busi- 
ness inventories. 

Each interview involved five questions, 
Mr. Dreher stated. These questions were 
not always asked outright but the in- 
terviewers kept them always in mind, 
leading up to them and around them and 
noting everything said which bore direct- 
ly on any of them. 

Following is the full questionnaire: 

List of Questions Asked 

1. How would you choose your insur- 

ance agent? 


1. Specialized ability and training. 
2. Friendship. 

3. Because of advertising. 

4. Reputation. 

5. Insurance company behind the 


agent. 

2. What is the influence on you of di- 
rect-by-mail advertising? 

1. Are you influenced by direct-by- 
mail generally speaking? To what 
extent? 

2. Would you read folders such as 
these? Showing Boston and.Old 
Colony folders.) 

3. Would a new agent (not your regu- 
lar man) with a new form of policy re- 
ceive your attention? Your patronage? 

Do you take regular inventories in 
your business and at home? 

5. What do you know about side lines 
and would you be interested in hearing 
more? 

“With this in mind we interviewed a 
cross-section of the type of people we 
wanted to reach,” said Mr. Dreher. “In- 
terviews were held—good receptions, 
poor receptions, talks, arguments, dis- 
cussions. Facts were set down, notes 
made. Reports came in thick and fast. 
These we have summarized and inter- 
preted. 

Choice of Insurance Agent 

“Question 1. How would you choose 
your insurance agent? 

. Specialized ability and training.53% 
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4. Reputation 
Ne OT PE Ene 17% 
“Now, using the data collected as a 
basis for a few statements, we would say 
that first and foremost an agent must 
be an expert in insurance. He must be 
progressive, alert and on-the-job contin- 


ually, with a working knowledge of as 
many different forms of insurance as 
possible. 

“The element of friendship is fairly 
large in the selection of an agent. This 
goes further to prove that the agent 
should make as many friends as possible 
in his town. Some of those interviewed 
said immediately that in selecting an 
agent they would get the opinion of re- 
spected business friends and act upon 
their suggestions, which shows that the 
local agent must build up a far-reaching 
name for dependable insurance and good 
service. Prestige-building advertising 
will help him to do this. Acquaintances 
are made by joining clubs and cultivating 
the acquaintance of the well-to-do, com- 
fortably situated people who make the 
best prospects and policyholders. 

“Next, agent’s advertising—it must be 
the very best—billboards in the best lo- 
cations, powerful newspaper ads, striking 
window displays if possible, to say noth- 
ing of direct-by-mail which is taken up 
in another question. 

Direct-by-Mail Advertising 

“Question 2. What is the influence on 
you of direct-by-mail advertising? 

1. Are you influenced by direct-by- 
mail generally speaking? To what 
extent ? 

50% not interested generally, 
50% cursory attention. 

2. Would you read folders such as 
these? (Showing Boston and Old 
Colony folders.) 

75% of the total 215 would be inter- 
ested in direct-by-mail of high 
merit such as the Boston and 


Old Colony folders. 
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“The main idea gleaned from this ques- 
tion was that direct-by-mail advertising 
must be of the very best to gain the 
proper attention. The corner card of 
envelopes should not yell ‘Insurance.’ If 
it does, the letter has a good chance of 
going into the waste basket unread. Skil- 
fully written sales letters accompanied 
by attractive folders would receive at- 
tention. 

“Any literature advertising new lines 
affecting the prospect’s home or business 
would receive attention. The advertising 
must be both artistically done and prac- 
tical. 

“Many said that direct-by-mail with a 
close follow-up was, in their opinion, a 
very effective method of solicitation. Di- 
rect-by-mail literature, if good, caught 
their eye, was read and served as an 
introduction to the agent in his personal 
follow-up. 

How New Agent Gets Line 

“Question 3. Would a new agent (not 
your regular man) with a new form of 
policy receive your attention? Your 
patronage? 
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82% attention to new agent 

18% no attention. 

53% loyal to old agent in buying new 

lines. 

47% patronize new agent. 

“The answers to this question proved 
conclusively that a progressive new agent 
with new ideas on new lines would be 
well received in many cases. Many defi- 
nitely stated that they would most decid- 
edly favor the man who was on the job 
and let the old agent wake up to the 
situation. They thought that if a new 
agent introduced a new line he deserved 
more business and would get it from 
them. This attitude was particularly 
strong among the small storekeepers. 

“Question 4. Do you take regular in- 
ventories in your business and at home? 

Business ....Yes 83% No. 17% 

Home 9% 91% 
_.“This question was asked with the 
idea in our minds of offering an addi- 
tional service in the form of assistance 
in making business and household inven- 
tories. It was found that inventories 
are necessary to and very seldom omitted 
from good business but that very few 
ever take household inventories. We all 
realize how necessary these household 
inventories are in making sure that the 
prospects and policyholders are holding 
complete coverage. It was even suggest- 
ed by several of those interviewed that 
the establishment of an inventory service 
in the agency would be a fine addition 
both for the customer and for the agent 
himself. 


Public Insurance of Side-Lines 
“Question 5. What do you know about 
side lines and would you be interested 
in hearing more? 
72% or 154 people out of 215 never 
heard of Tourist Floater 
72% or 154 people out of 215 never 
heard of Fur Insurance 
82% or 176 people out of 215 never 
heard of Rent Insurance 
77% or 167 people out of 215 never 
heard of Aircraft Damage 
51% or 111 people out of 215 never 
heard of Windstorm Insurance 
78% or 168 people out of 215 never 
heard of U. & O. Insurance 
82% or 175 people out of 215 never 
heard of Explosion Insurance 


“As can be seen from these figures, 
very few of the “middle” class knew any- 
thing at all about side lines. The ones 
who did possess the knowledge were for 
the most part the bigger business men. 
The general idea gleaned from these in- 
terviews was that a large majority of 
the people bear small evidence of having 
been subjected to any intelligent solici- 
tation. 

“Such facts as these prove beyond a 
doubt that people have not been told 
about side lines, that they have not been 
educated to them. Naturally, they are 
not anxious to buy something they have 
never heard of, something of which they 
do not know the importance. It proves 
that the local agent must lay more stress 
on side lines.” 
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His Way 





AMERICAN EQuITABLE ASSURANCE Co. 
or New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
BrooKLYN Fire INsurANCE Co. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLosBE INSURANCE Co. oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 
INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE Co. 
or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Liperty Beit. INSURANCE CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


REPUBLIC FirE INSURANCE Co. 
oF AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 











HY THE business man needs an agent to do 
his insurance thinking for him was pointed out 
in one of our previous advertisements. In doing that 
the producer approaches a professional standing, 
though some agents. insist that they are business, not 


‘professional men. In either case the agent renders 


a valuable service. He lifts risk and worry from the 
shoulders of business men, by guarding against loss 
from destruction of property or suspension of its use. 


But much more enters into insurance thinking. 
Protection must not stop. The agent watches expi- 
rations carefully. There may be doubt about values. 
The agent recommends an appraisal. As occasion 
requires he urges the installation of sprinklers or 
other fire prevention and resisting devices. He 
watches conditions that may affect his assured’s costs. 
He is constantly available for advice and suggestions. 


Beyond this direct service is a great contribution 
to community welfare in all fields, especially fire and 
accident prevention, which is so closely linked to 
insurance. 


Thus, while the agent does the insurance thinking 
for his clients, he may be said actually to go out of 
‘his way to render a public service. This is what 
makes him the important factor he is in the business 
of insurance. 
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Axman On Insurance Journalism 
(Continued from Page 6) 


insurance business; no walk of American 
life has so large a number of associa- 
tions as insurance, with new ones con- 
stantly appearing; but if these conven- 
tions were not adequately reported—and 
there have been times when the report 
was better than the convention—many 
would die of dry rot for lack of recog- 
nition. 

Undoubtedly the educational side of in- 
surance journalism is something which 
no editor will ignore. Different editors 
play up this angle in different ways. In 
papers of forty,. fifty or sixty pages 
weekly it is often extremely difficult to 
crowd in as much educational material, 
or what might be called interpretation, 
as the editor likes to see published in 
the issue. An interpretative article is 
often as important as any other kind. 
Facts may be facts, but they must be 
analyzed, discussed. 


Place for Service Editions 


One way to handle the educational 
and interpretative feature is through spe- 
cial editions. I know that advertising 
managers are as a rule antagonistic to 
special editions, but why? Are there 
not good as well as bad special editions? 
Is there not a place for some of them? 
Are there not divisions of the business 
which merit discussion in special edi- 
tions—merit elaboration from the sales, 
the expert, the informative end? Why 
can’t advertising managers discriminate 
in this way as they do in other ways? 
It is a difficult problem. It is easily con- 
ceivable that the finest advertising me- 
dium ever produced in the insurance 
business might be an annual number. Of 
course, I am not holding any brief for 
those special numbers which are issued 
merely to increase the paper’s revenue 
and profits. I don’t know what the ex- 
. perience of other publications is but in 
the case of The Eastern Underwriter 
money is generally lost in special edi- 
tions. Some have been a labor of love, 
gotten out because the publishers think 
they have a place in the business and 
should be issued. 


Great Circulation Not Visible 


I do not expect to see the day of great 
circulation in insurance journalism. Nat- 
urally, every editor of a paper, every 
reporter, wants the stories in the paper 
to be generally read, but for the very 
reason that insurance is so tremendous 
and complicated with 2,000,000 people 
getting a livelihood out of it, the com- 
mon sense is that there isn’t any paper 
which everybody reads. Thousands of 
agents do not see any insurance paper. 
Furthermore, the mere fact that a 
paper reaches an office does not mean 
that it is worth reading. Big circula- 
tions in these days of house organs can 
only be reached by bulk subscriptions. 
There is no business in the world with 
the turnover we see throughout insur- 
ance; so it can be easily seen that the 
expense of a tremendous list of individ- 
ual subscribers would break a paper as 
advertising rates can only be so high. 


Of course, every advertising copy 
writer wants his copy read just as every 


reporter wants his story read, but com- 
pany executives just as other corpora- 
tion executives, appreciate, understand 
and recognize that circulation is merely 
one phase which enters into the estimate 
of a newspaper. Circulation is the main 
factor with Lucky Strike cigarettes and 
motor cars, but it is not with finance, 
insurance, books and many other items 
of advertising. If it were a prominent 
magazine with more than 2,000,000 would 
not be losing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year, nor would “The New 
Yorker,” with limited circulation, be 
making a great fortune annually. Most 
of the Hearst papers are losing money, 
but the Manchester “Union,” owned pri- 
vately by Col. Frank Knox, general 
manager of the Hearst newspapers, is 
making $100,000 a year on that paper, 
with its small circulation. 
Influence Decides Value 


A newspaper must be judged by its 
influence, by its power, by its readabil- 
ity and by whom it is read, as well as 
by the number cf its readers. I don’t 
mean to infer that the old time puff edi- 
tor was right when he went to the late 
John A. McCall and said in response to 
a query about his circulation: “Well, I 
read it; and you read it—that’s enough, 
isn’t it?” but I do believe that a finan- 
cial newspaper with just three consistent 
readers would exert a whale of a lot of 
influence if those readers were Montagu 
Norman, governor of the Bank of Eng- 


land; Andrew Mellon and J. P. Morgan. 
The insurance fraternity is just as much 
interested in the treatment of material 
circulated as it is in how and where the 
paper containing the material is circu- 
lated. There are lots of papers in the 
insurance business which can attract a 
lot of attention with one paragraph be- 
cause what they say has the respect of 
the people of the business. There are 
others which are ignored even if they 
run a page about a man., 


Good Will Big Asset 


At this point I would like to say some- 
thing about Good Will. In my opinion 
advertising managers who have too hard 
and fast rules about the placing of ad- 
vertisements, who are touchy and sensi- 
tive when a chairman, a president or a 
vice-president of an insurance company 
authorizes an advertisement without 
consulting them, are making a mistake. 
Furthermore, I do not see why they 
should resent personal relationships be- 
tween insurance publishers and editors 
and top executives. Those relationships 
are just as frequently sought by the ex- 
ecutives as they are by the newspaper 
people: and many times are of decided 
advantage to the advertising manager. 
A newspaper has two types of influence 
—those of its columns and those of its 
personalities. My own personal view- 
point is that a newspaper should not be 
a reinsurance bureau or an employment 
agency, but I am not telling other news- 
paper men what to do. If a good execu- 
tive is crowded out of an insurance of- 
fice through jealousy or being persona 
non grata, or having made one bad break 
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is delivered 


HERE are many little favors which 
you can tender each of your policy- 
holders from time to time. 
nition of such services will result in in- 
creased prestige and patronage for your 


Aside from seeing that your client re- 
ceives satisfaction in time of loss, you should 
outline to him the important points in the 
Also, make a periodic re- 
view of each client’s insurance, checking it 
up with requirements, and explain neces- 
sary forms of insurance other than the cov- 


The Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 








Recog- 





NEW YORK 





in judgment I do not.see any reason why 
he should not go to a newspaper office 
and ask for an introduction to some 
other office, and if he goes with the other 
office and good will is built up and 
eventually is reflected in advertising I 
cannot see that that is illegitimate. 
Company Editor Friendships 

When Clarence W. Barron ate lunch 
and dinner and went on ocean trips with 
the leaders of American industry they 
thought of him when they handed out 
advertising. But the mere fact that an 
insurance publisher or other representa- 
tive of the press is on friendly terms 
with an insurance executive or outfit 
does not mean that his paper is going 
to get advertising. The Eastern Under- 
writer does not get a cent of advertis- 
ing from the insurance organization 
whose officers are among my best friends 
in the business. Those relationships are 
generally logical, based on companion- 
ship or good fellowship, and have no 
ulterior “motive. 


Demands On Publishers 


And all of this leads the way into 
throwing a little light on the demands 
made of insurance publications by the 
business, those thousands of requests for 
this, that and the other thing which have 
nothing to do with getting out the paper 
but which are inevitable just the same in 
the life of an insurance newspaper ex- 
ecutive. All day long that telephone 
rings and the newspaper is asked to do 
something for the business. It may be 
to get a speaker for a convention; to 
see a daily newspaper editor for influ- 
ence in having a story put into a daily; 
to pull off a dinner; or, as in the case 
with your organization, when you asked 
me to judge a contest at which time our 
committee decided that the dramatic 
photography advertising of the London 
Guarantee & Accident was the best in- 
surance advertising of the year. That 
was fine pioneering by the London. At 
the present time dramatic photography 
advertising is triumphant. 

Then there are all the requests com- 
ing to the newspaper over the phone for 
answers to trade or technical questions. 
No newspaper worth its salt will tell 
anybody it is in ignorance of anything. 
Why should it when the Street is ful! 
of experts whom the paper can reach in 
ten minutes or less? Our office will an- 
swer almost any question except to ad- 
vise people about buying insurance 
stocks, or about inheritance taxes or 
straight legal questions. You can call 
this service by any other name, but those 
are the facts. 

The members of your convention may 
ask what has all this good will item to 
do with the advertising manager in judg- 
ing whether or not to place an ad in 
a publication? True it has nothing to 
do with advertising per se, but good will 
cultivation of and by newspapers counts 
a lot in making an insurance newspaper 
a successful venture, and if there were 
no insurance paper these acts which 
build” up. good-will could not be done. 
And it is to the advantage of heads of 
the advertising divisions that they be 
done because in the last analysis you 
are not merely advertising men; you are 
not all Bruce Bartons who sit at a desk 
all day long doping out advertising copy. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Proper protection for hotel owners means 
ifteen different coverages 
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Photograph by courtesy of 
Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Fire... Safe Burglary... Aircraft Property 
Damage... O. L. & T. Public Liability... 
Sprinkler Leakage...Windstorm. .. Fidelity 
Bonds... Profits... Hold Up (Interior and . 
Exterior) Workmen’s Compensation . . . Riot 
& Civil Commotion .... Elevator Liability 
and Property Damage... . Automobile . 
Plate Glass 














Efficient management can select for its hotel a trained 
staff; well-chosen furnishings, and food to satisfy 
an epicure. 


But the same management (efficient though it be) 
can not foretell when, or in what guise a loss will 
occur, nor foresee its effect upon property, personnel 
and “patrons. 


Consequently, good management demands complete 
insurance coverage, properly to protect its building 
and investment. That means fifteen different cover- 


The Glens Falls Group Writes Them All 


REMEMBER THIS: 
Your client is not properly insured unless he is fully insured. 


ages—each one as necessary as the other; for only by : 


full protection can the hotel owner be sure of proper 
protection. 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York, 
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INDEMNITY COMPANY 


s SURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, NewYork, 


Glens Falls, NewYork, 











SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH OFFICE 
354 Pine Street 


NEW YORK BRANCH’ OFFICE 
84 William Street 


CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 
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Folders Increasing As 
Advertising Medium 


AGENTS BEAR PART OF COST 





Fire and Casualty Round Table Meet- 
ing at Ad Conference Takes Up 
Sales Literature 





Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Life, presided 
Monday at the Round Table of fire and 
casualty representatives of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at Milwaukee. 
The room was crowded, the advertising 
and publicity men being drawn by a 
remarkably well prepared questionnaire. 

The meeting started with a survey 
by Ray Dreher, Boston and Old Colony 
companies, in which Mr. Dreher made 
public an interesting survey of what the 
public knows about insurance. 

Discussion of his paper was asked by 
Chairman Withe. H. V. Chapman, ad- 
vertising manager of the Ohio Farmers, 
being the first speaker described a sur- 
vey on the same subject made by the 
Ohio Farmers. According to his survey 
the reputation of the company is the 
most important factor in buying insur- 
ance. In the survey 32% of the people 
in the cities mentioned that in buying 
they did so because they knew the agent 
personally rather than knew the com- 
pany. 

Less than 4% of the people in large 
cities said they were called upon month- 
ly or oftener by agents. Twenty-three 
per cent. said that agents called upon 
them every three years and 43% said 
agents never called upon them. As to 
the percentage of salesmen who seemed 
to know the insurance business 67% of 
the people in large cities said they be- 
lieved the agent does know his busi- 
ness. Sixty-five per cent. in the towns 
believed agents know their business and 
74% of the farmers said agents knew 
what they were talking about. 

Direct Mail Advertising 

There was a discussion of the use of 
folders. Withe declared that the use of 
folders has doubled within the last two 
or three years. H. V. Chapman said that 
possibly about 2% of the agents knew 
what to do with the folders when they 
get them. “Few agents have a prospect 
list or an intelligent grouping of pros- 
pects.” 

Thomas J. McNamara of the adver- 
tising division of the Standard Accident 
told how the Standard had featured ad- 
vertising campaigns of four or five mail- 
ing pieces rather than separate folders. 
Their agents send in a mailing list to 
the home office which will handle the 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Ad Conference 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Advertising is salesmanship in the high- 
est degree. He felt that there is room 
for improvement by insurance compa- 
nies as he thought advertisements 
should sell insurance, should break down 
resistance to insurance and should make 
insurance more widely understood. He 
thought too much company literature is 
left on the shelves by agents and felt 
there should be some way by which the 
sales arguments of the advertising de- 
partments of companies can reach the in- 
sured more frequently and effectively 
than is now the case. 

Both Messrs. Graham and Stanley be- 
lieve in institutional adv ertising. 

New Officers Elected 

The new officers of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference are: 

President, Chauncey S. S. Miller, pub- 
licity director, North British & Mercan- 
tile fleet. 

First Vice-President, Lorry Jacobs, ad- 
“gaa manager, Southland Life, Dal- 
as 

Second Vice-President, Leslie F. Til- 
linghast, advertising manager, Great 
American Indemnity. 

Secretary, Arthur H. Reddall, adver- 





and mental agility enable the 
Local Agent to apprehend _ 
all his clients’ | 
uninsured es underinsured conditions 
and to escape blame 
for incomplete co-operation 


when varied losses occur. 


silt yu pps, ris 
ps 





Our Individual Survey Cards, 
Our “Silent Salesmen,” 
and the booklet guide “Our Facilities” 
make plain the ways and means of 


providing complete protection. 
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tising manager, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

Treasurer, Henry H. Putnam, publicity 
manager, John Hancock Mutual Life. 

New Members of Executive’ Commit- 
tee: James E. Benedict, publication de- 
partment, Metropolitan Life; Frank S. 
Ennis, advertising department, America 
Fore Group; C. E. Rickerd, advertising 
manager, Standard Accident. 

lyde B. Smith Talks 

Clyde B. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told the Milwaukee convention that ad 
men in the business should have the 
earnest support of examiners, fieldmen 
and even accountants in the head offices, 
Continuing he said in part: 

“Excellent publicity work is often 
ruined by the use of tactless letters that 
fail to get results, usually written by 
some $1,500 man rather than one at twice 
the price who would have saved his com- 
pany not only considerable in premiums 
but his salary many times in avoidable 
losses. This business of insurance is not 
for men who are lacking in ability and 
sense of responsibility. 

“I know of no greater waste than 
money spent for space filled with adver- 
tising that is worth less than nothing. I 
am not an expert at this game but most 
certainly would not pay $3,000 or $4,000 
a page for space and then use it simply 
for the name of the company. There are 
so many stories that can be told in that 
space, a real message to the fraternity, 
stories that will bring back the cost 
many fold. This is not new; we all 
know it. Then why not profit. by that 
knowledge ?” 


C. Axman’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


That is only one of your jobs. You have 
plenty else to do. You have a public re- 
lations duty to perform as well as a trade 
relations duty and the insurance press 
can help you in those channels and it 
does help you. You should not only be sym- 
pathetic to good will but should encour- 
age all real newspaper talent and above 
all other things should avoid action 
which could concentrate insurance jour- 
nalism into too narrow a sphere. This 
is necessary for your own protection and 
for obvious reasons. 





Strong Press Necessary 


Now, to sum up the reasons why ! 
believe that insurance journalism is one 
of the best of the newspaper professions: 

The insurance newspaper is a clearing 
house of a business which needs an out- 
let for the spoken word; of a business 
which is constantly changing and where 
it is necessary that those changes be 
recorded; of a business which is often 
not popular with the general public and 
must have its best foot put forward by 
good writers and the better the writers 
and the more good ones on the insurance 
press the greater will insurance profit; of 
a business which takes first rank in the 
economic side of the nation; of a busi- 
ness which is intelligent, helpful, essen- 
tial and powerful: an intelligence, aid, 
utility and power which should be wide- 
ly broadcasted. 

With a weak press the light of in- 
surance will be dimmer than it should 
be; with a strong insurance press the 
difficulties: of insurance will be mini- 
mized. The better equipped with talent . 
is the trade press the stronger the jour- 
nalistic prop to insurance. It is thus 
to the interest of the insurance business 
to support its trade press and it is to 
the interest of the insurance press t0 
turn out as good a product as it can. 
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Year after year - - thousands of lives and 

millions of dollars in property are destroy- 

ed by fire! The heroic work of our firemen : 
has prevented these losses from becoming 

even more appalling. 


You too, can save lives and property from 
destruction by fire, by cooperating with the 
forces engaged in fire prevention work. 
While this may not be as spectacular as the 
life saving activities of the fireman, it is as 
effective-and economically more efficient. 


a 


Chairman of the Boards 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP ‘of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 


Eighty Maiden Lane, Co PAUL L. HAID, President Ss New York,N.Y 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. President 


‘NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. ~< ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Detailed Outline of 
New Fire Course Here 


NEW YORK SOCIETY CLASSES 





Part 1 of New Plan Will Give a Picture 
of Fire Insurance as a Whole to Stu- 
dents; Names of Lecturers 





The Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc., has issued its outline of the fire, 
casualty, surety, life and marine insur- 
ance educational courses to be given this 
winter under the auspices of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, Inc. Includ- 
ed in these is the new fire insurance 
course which is a general descriptive 
course dealing with such phases of fire 
insurance as origin and historical devel- 
opment, kinds of insurance carriers, co- 
operative organizations, state supervision, 
elements of the insurance transaction, 
principles of rating, hazards, underwrit- 
ing, claim adjustments, fire prevention, 
reinsurance, advertising and accounting. 
Parts 2 and 3 of the fire insurance cours- 
es are continued as before in order to 
allow students who began last year to 
finish their original schedules. 

The purpose of Part 1 of the new 
plan is to convey to the student an ap- 
preciation of the business as a whole, 
of its place in the insurance world, of 
the fundamental principles underlying it 
and of its organization and functions. 

Following is an outline of the lectures 
to be given together with the names of 
the lecturers: 

Part 1:—Day: Monday; Time: Half past 
twelve to half past one o’clock; Place: New 


York Board room, 85 John street, second floor; 
Cost: Member, $7.50; non-members, $12.50. 


October 20 and 27, 1930 
1 


“yy } INTRODUCTION 


Fire as a destructive agent. Historical con- 
flagrations. Economic and social effects. Means 
adopted to meet the situation: charity, guilds, 
fire briefs, etc. The law of averages. Insur- 
ance as an application of the law of averages; 
as a substitution of certainty for uncertainty; 
as a transfer of risk from the individual to the 
group. Its essential mutuality. 

INSURANCE DEFINED: 

Historical development of insurance in Eng- 
land and in the United States, with a brief 
analysis of the schemes earliest proposed.—Ed- 


ward R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer, Insurance 
Institute of America. 
November 3 
3. INSURERS 
Types; stock company, mutual, Lloyds and 


reciprocal.—Albert N. Butler, formerly chief ex- 
aminer, New York State Insurance Department. 


November 10 
4. INSURERS 
Legal and fiscal structure of incorporated in- 
surers. Capital, reserves, surplus. Income: 
sources. Outgo. Earnings; profits—Mr. Butler. 
November 17 
5. INSURERS 
Descrintion of typical insurance organizations; 
home office, departments. branches, etc.; func- 
tions, methods.—H. J. Thomson, assistant sec- 
retary, American Equitable. 
November 24 
6. Co-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES OF INSURERS 
For (a) general supervision: (b) rates and 
rate-making; (c) inspection and fire protection; 
(d) underwriting “pools,” etc.; (e) loss adjust- 


ments.—Mr. Thomson. 
December 1 
7. State SUPERVISION 
Historical developments; objects; scope, ten- 
dencies. National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners.—Thomas B. Donaldson, vice- 
president, Eagle Fire. 
December 8 
8. THe Risk 
_ Buildings; construction, exposures. Contents: 
yg oe inflammabilitv. damageabilitv, ete — 


E. Newell, 


. engineer, 
Underwriters. 


National Board of Fire 
December 15 
Fire Hazarrs 
nower.—Mr. Newell. 
January 5, 1931 
10. Sprcrtar Fire Hazarps 
Industrial processes involving special hazards: 
spraving, drying. Chemical hozards —Charles 
N. Hagar, agency supervisor. Great American. 
January 12 
11. Frre Protection AND PREVENTION 
First Aid devices; pails. ext'ngnishers, stand- 
pines, watchman service. etc.—A. C. Hutson. as- 
sistant chief engineer, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


9. Common 
Heat, lizht, 


January 19 
Fire Protection, Purtie ann Private 
Water Supply; distribution; fire departments; 
fire alarm systems.—Mr Hutcon. 


January 26 


12. 


13. Rates 
How cost and selling price of Fire Insurance 
is determined. History of rate-making.—P. T. 


Tilly, superintendent local department, Royal In- 
surance Co. 


binder, policy, endorsement. 


February 2 


14. RATES 

General minimum rates. Judgment rating. 
Schedule rating, brief description of schedules 
in use. Experience rating. Rating and the 
state.—Mr. Tilly. 


February 9 
15. THE ContTRACT 
Its nature and essential features; application, 
Historical develop- 
ment of the fire insurance policy. Standard pol- 
icies; reasons therefor—Ralph W. Morrell, 
Davis, Dorland & Co. 


February 16 
16. UNDERWRITING 


Factors entering into the selection and rejec- 
tion of risks; average; lines; reinsurance.— 
Stewart H. Davey, assistant manager, Yorkshire 
Insurance Co. 


March 2 


17, REINSURANCE 
Purpose. History. Types.——H. Ernest Feer, 
secretary, Guardian Fire. 


March 9 
18. Loss ADJUSTMENTS 
Objectives. Procedure; building, personal 
property, liability, apportionment, proof.—A. G. 
Whitelaw, general adjuster, Commercial Union. 
March 16 
19. Business PropucTion 
Types of organization. The agency system: 
general, special and local agents. Compensation 
methods. Brokerage system: acquisition costs 
and expense, services. Advertising.—James F. 
Crafts, assistant secretary, Queen Insurance Co. 
March 23 
20. ACCOUNTING 


Annual statements. Statistics; reserve funds. 


—L. H. Eckhardt, 
British & Mercantile. 


March 30 
21. Sipe Lines 


Tornado and windstorm, explosion, riot and 
civil commotion, leasehold, business interruption 
(U. & O.), rents and rental value, profits and 
commissions, etc.—Claude D. inor, superin- 
tendent special service department, Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 


assistant secretary, North 


April 13 


EXAMINATIONS COMMENCE, 





N. H. AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents will hold its annual 
meeting at the Carpenter Hotel in Man- 
chester on Wednesday, November 5. 











When a Hartford agent meets 


a prospect for the first time, 


they have one thing in com- 


There may be an opportunity to 


represent the Hartford in your com- 


munity. Why not write in about it? 


HARTFORD FIRE 


HARTFORD 


mon. They both know the 


Hartford—and that helps a lot. 


INSURANCE CO. 


“4 CONNECTICUT ; 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 





“war TE HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD REMPr ad View Sao 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 











$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
ee! M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSI INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President OHN .h Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL by g President oe KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSI INGER, vi ice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d "Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V — 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V: 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. ene 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063  $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP, 2d 'Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 
J. - soe ROWE, President nsaaeehash 213s Maen contin S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President- 


YER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, baa gy WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $- 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 





























NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President bo aa WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President HIN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT” Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 





$131,779,040* $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 





844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey i Gidesne Suess 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ WV. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada . Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY eae H. GATCHEL 





Capital and Suegtes of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 
LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Lli e 
Selling Fire Insurance 
HE underlying principles are the same in sell- 
ing fire insurance as in selling anything else. 
Boiled down to their lowest terms they are: 
(1) Know your product. (2) Know your prospect. 
(3) Adapt yourself to the personality of the prospect. 
(4) Describe the merits of your proposition in terms 
the customer can understand and appreciate, and pic- 
ture to him the high value of your services. (5) After 
: the prospect has been sold, keep him sold by rendering 
additional service. 
The special agents and executives of the Carolina 
are always glad to help you with your sales prob- 
lems as well as the technical details of your business. 
The CAROLINA Insurance Co. 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Fire Waste Council 


Holds Fall Meeting 


HOW ONE CITY CUT ITS LOSS 





Ass’'t Fire Marshal of Grand Rapids 
Tells Council of Successful Fire 
Prevention Efforts 





Progress in the suppression of arson, 
fire prevention in manufacturing estab- 
lishments and general progress in fire 
control were reviewed by the National 
Fire Waste Council at its fall meeting at 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in "Washington late last week. 
Fred Higgins, assistant fire marshal of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a city which has 
taken an active part in the Inter-Cham- 
ber Fire Waste contest, gave an address 
on “The Grand Rapids Fire Prevention 
Plan.” C. W. Mowry, manager of the 
Inspection Department of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Insurance Companies, 
spoke on the subject of “Fires that Hurt.” 
A. Bruce Bielaski, in charge of the arson 
activities of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, addressed the Council on 
“National Progress in Arson Suppres- 
sion.” 

Specific fields of fire prevention work 
were reviewed by the following commit- 
tees——manufacturers, fire and casualty 
statistics, information and publications, 
fire service extension, speakers and con- 
test. 

In telling how Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has reduced its annual fire loss from 
over $1,170,000 in 1923 steadily down to 
a low of only $187,300 last vear Assistant 
Fire Marshal Higgins said in part: 


Constant Inspections in Grand 
Rapids 

“In 1915 department changes put 
Chief Boughner and myself in our pres- 
ent positions. Today, and since 1915, 
inspections have been recorded by means 
of a system which provides a card for 
every building in the city of Grand 
Rapids. There is also a system of fol- 
low-up that will not permit any inspector 
time to spend in a picture show or other 
place not assigned to him by his com- 
pany officer. 

“We inspect every day except Sunday. 
Every dwelling, barn, shed and garage is 
inspected at least once a year and all 
business places and factories four times 
annually. All this besides our school 
work inspections and investigations of 
stand pipes, night watchmen, fire escapes, 
furnaces, oil burners, gasoline tanks and 
hydrants (and we settle many a neigh- 
borhood row) until today we are making 
85.000 inspections annually. 

“Tarpaulins were put on all equipment 
in 1919. Up to that time our content 
losses exceeded our building losses, a 
situation that has not existed since 1919 
when covers were provided. 

“Affairs as pertaining to the Fire De- 
partment were progressing favorably 
with no criticism directed at the De- 
partment or its methods, but there was 
a gradual upward tendency of our losses 
until 1923 when they reached the start- 
ling amount of $1,200,000. Still every- 
one believed that as we grew we should 
burn. This frame of mind for a whole 
community to have was much more 
alarming than the loss just reported. 
Then again, in 1924, our loss exceeded 











$1,000,000 and still no other thought but 
what this was perfectly as it should be. 

“At this time, beyond midsummer, | 
made a quiet trip among our business 
people and talked this loss situation over 
carefully. I explained that this was eas- 
ily avoidable, pointing out What was go- 
ing on and finally finishing up with the 
statement that 90% of this whole loss 
was gross carelessness and that they, as 
the foundation of Grand Rapids life, 
should point out to our people who were, 
in such increasingly large numbers, help- 
ing to build up this terrible loss. 

“The plan as proposed, was for each 
group to provide a Fire Prevention mes- 
sage and finance same, to choose a pe- 
riod that would be agreeable to them 
and determine the length of time re- 
quired to get their particular message 
to the people they came in contact with 
in their business. Some took one week, 
some two weeks and in the case of 
public utilities—the street car, telephone, 
power and gas companies, one month; 
one pointing out attic, one cellar, one 
general carelessness and so on through 
the month. 

“Each one of these groups besides ef- 
fective local posters, used _ especially 
printed bills for this occasion. When 
one received gas, power and telephone 
bills he received their appeal for greater 
care, and so on down through our whole 
business life until everyone had taken 
part. This campaign ran over two years 
without a break and some fine material 
was produced and distributed, all made 
up locally, treating our own local condi- 
tion. 


Campaign Had Huge Support 


“In a few weeks, thirty-one firms had 
chosen their time and one could fully 
realize how this was going to pyramid. 
Consequently this whole plan was taken 
to the Chamber of Commerce which im- 
mediately endorsed it and referred it to 
the Safety Council which kept the rec- 
ords, mapped the groups and their pe- 
riods and sent notices. In the mean- 
time more groups were solicited. News- 
papers were with us 100% and in a 
short time, fifty-two groups were listed, 
many taking more than one week. 

“In order that any advantage gained 
in this campaign might not be lost, we 
have since kept up a series of neighbor- 
hood meetings, starting after bad weath- 
er sets in. At these meetings we have 
uniformed firemen put on a musical pro- 
gram. Usually ten men_ participate 
singing and playing the violin, piano, 
concertina, banjo and other string instru- 
ments, done by each one in his natural 
style. This is followed by a talk or two 
on Fire Prevention—usually fifteen min- 
ute talks entirely on local conditions. 
This is always followed with a real ac- 
tive fire picture, closing with same. The 
meetings run one and one-half hours. 

“These meetings in Grand Rapids after 


-all the other activities we have carried 


on are proving of great value as you will 
not from the following report. 

“Having analyzed our prevention ac- 
tivities, the natural querry would be: 
What has been accomplished and has it 
been worth while? Following is a list 
of losses from 1923, $1,172,676; 1924, $1,- 
076.467; 1925. $817,625 (one loss, $500.- 
000): 1926, $312,825: 1927, $290,830; 1928, 
$349,560; 1929, $187,346; 1930 to date, 
same as 1929. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES...................... 


CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND... 
ASSETS 


ic QN ee RR me R® ry 1,700,000.00 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H, B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries : 
. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 
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26,380,239.11 
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Fictitious Groups ) 
Attacked By Bennett 


ALSO RAPS OVERHEAD WRITING 





National Ass’n Officer Contends Agents 
Are Threatened by Alleged Discrim- 
inatory Acts of Some Companies 





Cut rate insurance and overhead writ- 
ing, two of the main enemies of the 
American local agent, were the main 
points in a vigorous talk made by Sec- 
retary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
before a meeting last week at Hacken- 
sack, N. J., of the Bergen County Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bennett strongly attacked 
those insurance companies which are 
writing business at cut rates directly or 
through the fictitious fleet and employes’ 
group policies and named several insur- 
ance companies and business organiza- 
tioris. 

In concluding his talk Mr. Bennett 
asked his listeners to find out the names 
of other insurance companies doing busi- 
ness at cut rates and forward such in- 
formation to the national headquarters 
of the National Association. He also 
advised the members of the Bergen 
County Association to stick by those 
companies which favor the local agent 
and not to accept the policies of com- 
panies offering higher commissions and 
lower rates “than the traffic will bear.” 

Following are excerpts from Mr. Ben- 
nett’s address: 

“Never in history has there been such 
an avalanche of attacks on the automo- 
bile business of the agent as has de- 
veloped with the fictitious fleet and em- 
ployes’ group insurance now being writ- 
ten throughout the country. Invariably, 
such coverage is offered at well under 
tariff rates, unquestionably discrimina- 
tory as between the employe of a big 
concern which has a tie-up with a brok- 
erage house or a company direct, and the 
man who conducts his own business; be- 
tween the man who happens to belong 
to a certain trade organization, and the 
citizen whose business or profession is 
without the trade association purview; 
between the resident of a certain city 
block or occupant of a certain building, 
and the man in the next block or the 
neighboring building which does not be- 
long to the elect. 


Many Cut Rate Reports Received 

“For many months the National Asso- 
ciation offices have been deluged with 
Stories of such practices. Some, accom- 
panied by irrefutable evidence; some 
based on the personal observations of 
reliable members; some no more than 
Tumors that must be sifted down. 

“The association is using the utmost 
care not to confuse rumor with fact. 
In our paper this week there are re- 
produced photostatic copies of two let- 
ters received by prospective assureds. 
One was from Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard of Chicago addressed to a 
member of the Chicago Dental Society, 
soliciting his individual automobile busi- 
ness, offering full coverage at 30% under 
the manual rate with accessory insurance 
thrown in, 

“It boasts that it has already written 

the lines of such imposing concerns as 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 
Title & Trust, Illinois Steel Co., Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago Surface 
Lines, Universal Atlas Cement Co., Am- 
erican Steel & Wire Co. and ‘many other 
similar corporations.’ 
_ The statement is not made but the 
inference is clear that these well known 
companies also have received concessions 
in rates. Thus industry in the second 
largest city of this country is blanketed 
with cit rate insurance, in defiance of 
the commissioner’s ruling, and to the 
detriment of citizens who happen not 
to be employes of such corporations. 

In the same issue appears a repro- 
duction of a letter from the director of 
Msurance for the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, so- 
liciting fire insurance of its members at 


a saving of 33-1-3% ‘in a company rated 
-Al’ 


“There was likewise exposed the ar- 
rangement of the United Service Auto- 
mobile Association, a reciprocal organ- 
ized by a group of retired United States 
Army officers, undertaking to write the 
private automobiles of all army officers. 


Western Electric Co. Plan 


“One of the most flagrant cases is the 
Western Electric Co. with its blanket 
general cover policy covering the pri- 
vate automobiles of all its employes, in 
the United States and Canada. (In this 
case, too, we have photostatic proof.) 
Consider for a moment the corporate tie- 
ups of the Western Electric, and you 
will realize how far-reaching may be the 
effects of this blanket insurance arrange- 
ment. 


“The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. as of December 31, 1929, owned 
98.34% of the outstanding stock of the 
Western Electric Co. The Western 
Electric owns stock in the following con- 
stituent, subsidiary owned or controlled 
companies: Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc.; Manufacturers Junction Railway 
Co., Hawthorne, Ill.; Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., a Delaware company, and 
is the entire owner of many public util- 
ity companies in various parts of the 
world. ‘The sales of the entire corpora- 
tion last year totaled $410,950,000. 

“In his connection a member of the 
New Jersey Association tells us: 

“‘This office has been a consistent 
loser in connection with Western Elec- 
tric employes’ business throughout Union 
county, New Jersey. A great many of 
those employed in the Kearny plant 


live in this section. So far as automo- 
bile insurance is concerned, it is almost 
impossible to get a single line. The same 
holds true as regard§ one or two of 
those employed by the American Tele- 
phone Co. in the New York office. Other 
lines of insurance are apparently involved 
to a lesser degree.’ 


“And so it goes. This week’s mail 
brought a copy of a solicitation letter 
from the McGarity agency of Utica, N. 
Y., proposing to accept on a liberal brok- 
erage commission preferred business lines 
such as apartments, hotels, hospitals ‘at a 
discount of 20% from the existing rate 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization.’ This, too, is guaranteed 
to be written in ‘an American old-line 
stock insurance company licensed by the 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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ARE CERTIFIED 


THE ACCELERATOR, our monthly magazine, is one of the 
- actual, tangible services we give our agents. The editorial 
staff is fully familiar with the various problems that con- 


front every local agent. 


We insist that each special article be worthy of publica- 
tion; that each selling hint be unusually practicable; that 
each newspaper advertisement, each sales letter, and 
each window display compel attention. In other words, the 


contents are certified. 


All you have to do to get a copy of this business-building — 
magazine and see for yourself how we co-operate with our 
agents is to write to our Advertising Department. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Folders Increasing As 
Advertising Medium 


(Continued from Page 26) 


direct mail campaign for them, the agent 
being charged with the cost of the cam- 
paign. 

Chauncey Miller, North British, said 
that the agent is realizing that he should 
meet some of the cost of the sales litera- 
ture and that- there is a tendency among 
companies who had not done so before 
to charge agents. More agents are will- 
ing to pay such costs than was formerly 
the case. 

Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Co. of 
North America, said that his company 
sells the idea of using sales literature to 
agents at home office meetings and field- 
men’s gatherings. 

S. C. Doolittle, Fidelity & Deposit, said 
that*company uses the agency school to 
present methods of using sales literature. 

Withe said the Aetna Life has found 
it better to substitute a bound booklet 
rather than give agents loose leaf port- 
folios. This booklet is kept up-to-date. 
The convention then saw a motion pic- 
ture of the Aetna Life showing how 
agents should use sales literature that 
the company sends out for use by agents. 
Co-operation on Newspaper Advertising 

H. V. Chapman, advertising manager, 
Ohio Farmers, presided at the fire and 
casualty session which continued Tues- 
day morning. He outlined briefly the 
newspaper co-operative service given to 
agents by his company. The plan ex- 
tends to but one state and it is paid 
for and copy is furnished by the home 
office. No mats or cuts are used as is 
the case with the Aetna Life. 

Stanley F. Withe said his company’s 
agents are circularized and then put on 
the mailing list and furnished advertise- 
ments each week as they request. A 
check-up is established by requiring 
agents to send clippings at intervals be- 
fore any further service is given. Pub- 
licity lineage has increased 300% in the 
past year, Withe said. 

The Standard Accident provides two 
types of service, the first preferred and 
the second over-night service. The 
agent wires in news of some event, the 
company prepares an advertisement from 
the news event and wires it to the agent 
with specifications for the newspaper. 

Methods of obtaining material for 
house organs were discussed, the con- 
sensus being that most material comes 
from the home office and not very much 
from the field. Window displays are 
furnished by some companies, usually 
each month, while others use picture and 
poster services. It is found that from 
20% to 25% of local agents have ground 
floor locations while others have access 
to window space of other concerns. 

Cost of Printing Folders 


Discussion of printing folders brought 
out the fact that most companies do it 
with only occasional charges to agents. 
Clarence A. Palmer, advertising mana- 
ger of the Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica, imprints everything but tries to 
discourage it. 

S. E. Moissant, Kankakee, IIl., said 
that when agents must pay part of the 
cost they are more interested in the 
distribution of the literature. 

It was generally agreed that desk blot- 
ter advertising is going out. Few mem- 
bers stated that they used policy en- 
velopes. S. C. Doolittle, advertising 
manager, Fidelity & Deposit, employes 
them to dress up the policy at delivery 
with the list of lines written on one side 
and the agent’s imprint on the other. 
Harry A. Warner, advertising manager, 
Maryland Casualty, has discontinued 
policy envelopes because, as pointed out 
by a Maryland Casualty agent, they are 
inconvenient for filing. 

The subject of trends in motion pic- 
ture advertising was discussed at length. 
Stanley F. Withe said his company 
found many requests for film service 
and slides. 


HOME HAS SERVICE DEP’T 





Forms New Department for Brokers and 
Agents at Home Office by Consoli- 
dating Three Present Dep’t’s 

The Home of New York has formed a 
new department to be known as the 
service department for agents and brok- 
ers with offices on the grade floor at the 
home office, 59 Maiden Lane. Three de- 
partments are being consolidated to form 
this new service crganization. They are, 
the business development, engineering 
and improved risks departments. This 
new department offers agents and brok- 
ers world-wide binding facilities for all 
classes of business, a complete’ engineer- 
ing service for the use of their assureds, 
and will be equipped to handle all side 
lines, such as riot and civil commotion, 
explosion, rain, aircraft property dam- 


age, water damage and sprinkler leak- 
age insurance. 

With the placing of these three de- 
partments on the ground floor and the 
continuance of the local department 
under Vice-President Wyatt in an adja- 
cent office, the Home is exceptionally 
well equipped to handle the needs of 
agents and brokers. 

The new service department will be 
under the combined management of G. 
A. Blumenreiter, Ivan Escott and Arnold 
Grasse, present managers of the three 
divisions going to make up this new or- 
ganization. 





DEVINE WITH L. & L. & G. 


Arthur Devine has been appointed 
agent for the National Liberty for Long 
Island. He was formerly special agent 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe. 


IVES DENIES RUMOR 


President Ralph B. Ives of the Aetna 
Fire group publicly denies the rumor that 
the Aetna Fire has accepted reinsurance 
from any reciprocal exchange. Ordinar- 
ily, Mr. Ives said, rumors of this na- 
ture would be regarded as too absurd 
to be worthy of a denial. In the present 
instance, however, one of these reports 
has persisted to such an extent that sey- 
eral of the company’s representatives who 
are members of the National. Association 
of Insurance Agents have written to. the 
Aetna Fire upon the subject. 





MONARCH FIRE AGENT HERE 


The Monarch Fire of Cleveland has 
appointed the John F. Murphy Agency, 
Inc., of New York as general agent for 
all classes of inland marine and “all 
risks” covers. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
1757-1804 
Secretary of Treasury under 
George Washington 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


. + + « Championed Financial Security 












Far-seeing and efficient were the financial measures introduced by Alexander 
Hamilton, confidential aide to George Washington in the critical dawn years 


of the United States. 


Preaching the doctrine of sound finance, this ill-fated American statesman 
fought tooth and nail for the adoption of systems that caused the great nations 


of the world to have confidence in the young Republic. 


++ + 


Today, every individual, every business finds financial security in insurance. 


Any agent who represents a Company ot the Fireman’s Fund Group may sell 
with complete confidence, knowing that back of the policy stands one of the 
nation’s strongest insurance institutions. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


... and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Fire— Marine — Automobile 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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C. B. Wardle, : ee 
Home Agent, ‘ 
Ionia, Mich. 
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DO vears 


WITH THE HOME 





“W HEN I became agent for The Home Dr. Morse, then 
Dean of the Insurance Fraternity said that it was the 


greatest and best company, I always believed it.” 


Mr, Wardle has been local agent for The Home in Ionia for 


fifty-one years and is still active and very much on the job. 


THE HOME toeany NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 


39 Maiden Lane 


Strength - Keputation - Service 
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Hoover Proclaims 
Fire Prevention Week 


CALLS ON THE NATION TO ACT 





President Says Present Heavy Fire 
Losses Can Be Corrected Only 
Through Efforts of Everyone 





President Hoover has issued his proc- 
lamation setting aside the week of Oc- 
tober 5 as National Fire Prevention 
Week. This action follows a precedent 
of several years’ standing. In the proc- 
lamation the President calls attention to 
a national fire loss last year of $470,000,- 
000 and calls upon the country to co- 
- operate actively in the prevention of 
fires. The text of his declaration fol- 
lows: 


A Proclamation 

“Whereas the North American Conti- 
nent leads the world in the amount of 
its annual fire waste, one year of dev- 
astating losses following another, each, 
with but few exceptions, establishing a 
new high mark in the amount of valu- 
able property burned and in the magni- 
tude of economic losses, property losses 
alone in 1929 exceeding $470,000,000; 

“Whereas thousands of persons annu- 
ally die as a result of burns and many 
additional thousands are injured, 66% of 
all fatalities from fire taking place in 
the home; 

“Whereas the present condition can 
be corrected only through the earnest 
effort of each one of us; and 

“Whereas it has been customary to ob- 
serve National Fire Prevention Week in 
the effort to instill into every citizen a 
full understanding of his individual re- 
sponsibility in the curtailment of the 
mounting losses of property and life 
through preventable fires; 

“Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of 
America, do proclaim the week of Oc- 
tober 5, 1930, to be observed as National 
Fire Prevention Week, and do invite the 
active co-operation of all in the preven- 
tion of fire waste, and the consequent 
procuring of individual benefits and in- 
creased national prosperity. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington this 
17th day of September in the year of 
our Lord 1930, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the 
one hundred and fifty-fifth. - 

“Herbert Hoover.” 





GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION 





Franklin D. Roosevelt Calls On People 
of the State to Observe Fire Pre- 
vention Week October 5-11 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York State last week issued a 
proclamation formally declaring the 
week of October 5-11 as Fire Prevention 
Week. In his declaration he said in 
part: 

“There is but one answer to be made 
to the challenge embodied in our annual 
fire losses, and, simply, that is a firm 
resolution on the part of every man, 
woman and child of understanding age 
to exercise the greatest care to prevent 
in coming years a repetition of this havoc 
and ruin. 

“A deep concern over this situation 
actuates me in proclaiming the period of 
October fifth to eleventh Fire Prevention 
Week, during which I earnestly urge the 
people as a whole to turn their minds 
to the disastrous consequences of the 
neglect to exercise proper care in the 
handling of combustible materials of all 
kind and character. At the same time I 
call upon the officers of ‘the various mu- 
nicipal divisions of the state to co-op- 
erate with their Chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade and other organizations 
in a concerted effort.to awaken the pub- 
lic mind to the necessity of the exercise 
of the utmost care to the end that a re- 
currence of this national disaster, for 
such it is, may be prevented in future 


NEW YORK CITY TRADE 





Bradstreet’s Shows Most Lines of Busi- 

ness in This City Are Still Below 

: Last Year 

Of ninety-six lines of business in New 
York City reporting to Bradstreet’s last 
week, four were better than, twenty-eight 
equal to and sixty-four below a year ago. 
No lines reported collections better than 
a year ago, thirty-four were equal to a 
year ago and sixty-two were below a 
year ago. Following is a summary of 
lines reporting sales ahead, equal to or 
below a year ago: 


Sales Better Than a Year Ago 


Coal, anthracite, who. 
job. : 
Coal, anthracite, ret. 


Laundries : 
Paper, newsprint, who. 


Sales Equal to a Year Ago 


Bread, baking, mfg. 
Brick, who. 

Cement, who. 
Chemicals, mfg. 
Department stores 
Dresses, women’s, mfg. 
Drugs, who. & job. 
Electrical goods, mfg. 
Electrical goods, ret. 
Electrical goods, who. 
Groceries, who. & job. 
Hosiery, job. 

Hosiery, men’s mfg. 
Hosiery, women’s, mfg. 
Knit goods, mfg. 


Sales Below 


Automobiles, ret. 
Boxes, paper, mfg. 
Boxes, wooden, mfrs. 
Brick, mfrs. 
Carpets, who. & job. 
Chinaware, who. & mfg. 
Chocolate, who. & mfg. 
Cigars, mfg. 
Cloaks & suits, women’s, 
mfg. 
Clothiers, men’s, ret. 
Clothing, women’s, ret. 
Coal, bituminous, ret. 
Coal, bituminous, who. 
& job. 
Coffee, roasting, mfg. 
Coffee, who. 
Confectionery, mfg. 
Cotton goods, who. & 


Knit goods, who. & job. 

Leather goods, mfg. 

Meat, who. 

Medicines, patent, mfg. 

Paper, fine, who. 

Plumbers’ supplies, who. 
& job. 

Radio, who. & job. 

Slaughtering & meat 
packing 

Stationery, ret. 

Tobacco, leaf 

Twine, who. & job. 

Underwear, men’s, mfg. 


a Year Ago 
Iron & steel, who & 


Jewelry, mfg. 

Jewelry, ret. 

Jewelry, who. & job. 

Leather, fancy, upper 

Leather, sole 

Lumber, who. 

Millinery, mfg. 

Millinery, who. 

Paints, mfg. 

Paper, wrapping, who. 

Pianos, mfg. 

Printing 

Publishing 

Rayons, who. & job. 

Rubber, crude, who. 

Shirts & collars, men’s, 
mfg. 

Shoes, men’s,mfg. 

Shoes, men’s, ret. 


job. 
Dairy products, who & 
iob Shoes, women’s, mfg. 


iob. 
Foundries, mfg. Shoes, women’s, ret. 


Fruits & vegetables, Silk goods, mfg. 
com. Silks, who. & job. 
Fur goods, mfg. Specialty shops, wo- 
Fur goods, who. men’s, ret. 
Furniture & _ refrig., Suits, men’s, mfg. 
mfg. Tailor, custom, men’s, 
Furniture, ret. ret. 
Furniture, who & jon. Tea, who. 
Furs, who. Tires, ret. 


_ Glassware, who. & job. Too's, machine, mfg. 


Glass, window, who. 
Hardware, ret. 
Hardware, who & job. 
Hats, men’s, who. & job. 

mfg. Worsteds, who. & job. 
Hotels 


Underwear, women’s, 


mfg. 
Woolen goods, who. & 





LOUIS F. BURKE RESIGNS 





Leaves Post as General Manager of Ma- 
rine Department of the Home; 


A Veteran in That Field 


Louis F. Burke, one of the veteran 
and best-known of New York marine un- 
derwriters and for the last few years 
general manager of the marine depart- 
ment of the Home Insurance Co., re- 
signed on October 1. Prior to coming 
to the home office of the Home he was 
an officer of George H. Smith & Hicks, a 
marine office which handled the business 
of the Home. Mr. Burke is a specialist in 
certain forms of inland marine lines in 
addition to his general and broad knowl- 
edge of ocean marine forms. He is a 
member and officer of several of the ma- 
rine insurance organizations and has 
taken an active part in the various co- 
operative efforts of the business. 





HOME CHANGES IN PHILA. 

The Home of New York has appointed 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. as represen- 
tatives of the company in Philadelphia 
and at the same time has discontinued 
the branch office at 421 Walnut street. 
The Home has maintained an. office in 
Philadelphia since 1853, the year the 
company was formed. 








years. The school authorities of the va- 
rious communities should supplement this 
effort by making ‘Fire Prevention’ a sub- 
ject of discussion.” 


NEWARK FIRE PREVENTION 

The fire prevention committee of the 
Newark Board of Fire Underwriters 
which consists of J. L. Garabrant, chair- 
man, Adam Poh, C. J. Simons, Ralph 
B. Parsons and John J. Carlin, are plan- 
ning to co-operate with the Newark 
Safety Council in arranging a program 
for Fire Prevention Week, October 5 
to 11. Addresses will be made in the 
public schools and other public meeting 
places and agents will communicate with 
their policyholders requesting their aid 
in helping to reduce the fire waste in 
Newark and vicinity. The Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau of the fire department will 
also take an active part in the proceed- 
ings of the entire week. 





JERSEY CITY AGENT DEAD 


G. Danforth Williamson, chairman of 
the board of directors of Woodward & 
Williamson, local agents of Jersey City, 
died at his home in Summit recently. He 
was fifty-four years old and had been 
connected with the agency since 1902. 
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Ship Endowment Covers Suggested 


To Take Old Tonnage Off Market 


Proposal Made to Make It Financially Advantageous to Ship- 
owners, Underwriters and Shippers to Limit Ages of 
Vessels Used in Competitive Carrying Trade 


By A. C. BLACKALL, 
London 


If we turn to Lloyd’s Register we find 
an enormous amount of obsolete tonnage, 
and if we follow the shipping news we 
discover a ghastly list of laid-up vessels. 

Built originally with the idea of earn- 
ing a profit for their owners these old 
vessels not only become a source of anx- 
iety to them but also occasion consider- 
able out of pocket expenses while they 
play havoc with underwriters’ incomes 
owing to the refund of premiums granted 
on laid up vessels. Thus, from both the 
owners’ and underwriters’ point of view 
either further markets must be found or 
developed or—with increased tonnage 
continually coming on the market—the 
position must not only continue bad but 
is liable to become steadily worse. 

This all goes to show that there is an 
immense surplus of tonnage at the pres- 
ent moment and, granted that business 
all over the world is bad and accounts for 
much of the present state of affairs, it is 
an undoubted fact that were matters to 
assume a very different complexion and 
we saw a return to good or even normal 
times it would still be found that the 
world’s available tonnage would be in 
excess of world’s requirements. And 
every fresh launching only goes to in- 
crease the agony. 

Interests to Benefit by Reduced Tonnage 


The question, therefore, becomes one 
of some way to cope with the situation 
for the benefit of owners, underwriters 
and the general shipping public. The 
number of vessels lost through normal 
causes has, of course, to be taken into 
account, but these are not nearly as rapid 
as the growth of new tonnage. 

Scrapping of old and obsolete tonnage 
seems to be the most logical means of 
keeping the world’s mercantile fleets 
within bounds. Different owners natur- 
ally have different opinions as to when a 
vessel becomes - obsolete. What may be 
the case in one particular trade is by no 
means applicable to another. 


Most British owners are fully cogni-, 


zant with the necessity of up-to-date ships 
and as soon as they see that innovations 
in coristruction, in labor-saving devices, 
in space economies, and general improve- 
ments are relegating their older vessels 
to the position of back numbers, in self- 
defence they seek to dispose of their 
more ancient vessels at the highest prices 
they can secure. 

But although they may sell these ves- 
sels these still remain a thorn in their 
side for they are in active service as 
competitors, probably under a foreign 

ag, 

Selling to Foreign Markets No Aid 

It would appear that the disposal of 
old vessels to foreigners is but little if 
any help and the world tonnage availabie 
1s in no way reduced. A slight shifting 
from one trade to another might ‘occur, 
but this would only mean greater com- 
petition in the route selected. 

There is another aspect, too, with re- 
gard to the older vessels. Although they 
may pass all the Board of Trade stand- 
ards and requirements, some underwrit- 
ers are apt to view them askance and 

emand heavier premiums thus adding to 
Owners’ expenses, while in the case of 
cargo insurance it frequently happens 
that some “dirty” shins do not deliver 
Cargo in as good condition as should be 
the case and thus cargo owners are also 


called upon to pay increased insurance 
rates. : 

Under these conditions it is for the 
good of all concerned to seek any meth- 
od which may ease the situation and be 
the least burdensome to all interested 
parties. Several projects have been sug- 
gested but none seems to meet with 
unanimous approval. 

Briefly, this is my idea, which may 
either prove of great value, or, it may 
prove to be not worth a “tinker’s bene- 
diction.” Anyhow, I give the suggestion 
for what it is worth and leave it to more 
capable and practical brains to thresh out 
and consider whether it possesses any 
merit or not. It is at least original and 
is based on the principle of endowment 
insurance as applied to ships instead of 
humans. 

Vessel Endowment Policies 


The more I think about it the more do 
I personally believe it feasible, and I 
base my arguments largely on the suc- 
cess which attended a similar plan with 
regard to live stock insurance. Unsuc- 
cessful at first since there were no ac- 
tuarial statistics at hand to guide ratings, 
these risks were written in a somewhat 
haphazard way. It was, however, only a 
question of time before experience was 
available and from then on the business 
showed a fair margin of profit to the 
underwriters. Chiefly in vogue in farm- 
ing districts, live stock endowment pol- 
icies proved a veritable boon to farmers 
and breeders who were by this means 
enabled to replace old stock through com- 
paratively small annual deposits in the 
shape of premiums. 

Of course, with the live stock insur- 
ance conditions are somewhat different 
to the suggestion I am advocating for 
ships as the policy provides for the claim 
being paid on the death of the insured 
animal should it occur before the endow- 
ment period matures. The risk of. the 
loss of a vessel before the maturity of 
the endowment period would naturally be 
covered by an ordinary marine policy and 
credit would be allowed for this contin- 
gency in fixing the endowment premium 
to be charged. 

It would be made a condition that on 
the endowment period maturing the in- 
sured vessel should be immediately 


scrapped and any moneys received from 
this source would rank as a salvage for 
the underwriters. There would be no 
fear that as years went on the upkeep 
would not be maintained to an efficient 
standard. Existing regulations, apart 
from business competition, would provide 
for this. 
How Plan Would Work 

It will be argued that this suggestion 
would not relieve the situation of the 
moment. While that is perfectly true the 
same argument might be used with re- 
gard to ordinary human endowment pol- 
icies. In both cases it is largely a matter 
of protection for old age. It might be 
found to be possible to adopt a schedule 
of loan values similar to those granted 
in most of the ordinary standard life or 
endowment policies issued by many of- 
fices today, and thus assist in financing 
premiums when necessary. Moreover, 
when within appreciable distance of ter- 
mination of the endowment period, loans 
might prove useful when negotiating for 
new tonnage. 

In the event of a loss under the ordi- 
nary marine policy before the maturity 
of the endowment, a certain refund of 
premium might also be arranged, this be- 
ing calculated on the number of years’ 
premiums paid. 

This is a bald outline of my suggestion. 
There are many details that would re- 
quire careful consideration, but it seems 
to me that this or some similar scheme 
should in years to come provide against 
a superfluity of tonnage. It might tend 
to render freights more stable and keep 
shipping absolutely up to date. It would 
do. away largely with cut throat foreign 
competition. It would simplify matters 
for underwriters and probably to a ma- 
terial extent reduce their claims, for it is 
well known that repairs to old vessels 
are usually very burdensome on reduced 
values. It would provide brokers with a 
new avenue of business and give under- 
writers an accumulation of premiums for 
a number of years without being called 
upon. And, lastly, from a shipowners’ 
point of view; he would be able bv pav- 
ment of a small charge provided for in 
his annual estimates to know that his 
fleet would always be well in the running 
and well able to compete with all comers. 


CALIF. MARINE TAX LAW 








Two State Senators Urge People of 
State to Adont Tax on Net Income 
Such as in N. Y. and a Few Other States 
The adoption of Senate Constitutional 

Amendment 17 by the voters of Califor- 

nia, under which ocean marine inswr- 

ance would be taxed on the basis of its 
underwriting profit in proportion to brsi- 
ness done in California, would enable 

California companies to compete with 

other states having similar tax Jaws, two 

state senators, Will R. Sharkey and 

Tallant Tubbs, have stated in arguments 

in behalf of the proposed amendment. 

Tt is pointed out in their statement that 


. if marine insurance can be purchased 


more cheaply. it will assist in the de- 
velopment of Pacific trade. 
The statement follows in part: 
“This constitutional amendment. unani- 
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mously passed at the 1929 session of the 
California Legislature, originated from a 
recommendation by a Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives and United 
States Shipping Board to the Governors 
and Insurance Commissioners of all the 
states, after careful inquiry by the Fed- 
eral Government into our mercantile ma- 
rine and overseas commerce. ; 

“The inquiry developed that foreign in- 
surers (taxed on net income whereas 
American marine insurers were taxed 
upon gross premiums) could quote lower 
premiums than American insurers, thus 
having an unfair advantage in competi- 
tion for the insurance of American ves- 
sels, which they have used to the sub- 
stantial disadvantage of American ma- 


‘rine insurance companies.” 





AUTO MEETING IN NEW YORK 
The staff committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
held a lengthy session this week in New 
York, the meetings beginning Monday 
morning and lasting for several days. 
Those who attended these meetings in- 
cluded Chairman J. Ross Moore, mana- 
ger of the association; A. J. Donahue, 
actuary; F. M. ‘Herring, branch secre- 
tary at New York; Claude Patterson, 
branch secretary at Atlanta; E. L. Rick- 
ards, branch secretary at Chicago, and 
Arnold Hodgkinson, branch secretary at 
San Francisco. 





WILLIAM WERNER RESIGNS 
William Werner, vice-president of the 
Transportation of New York, has re- 
signed that post and also his connection 
with Crum & Forster, which bought 
control of the Transportation from Wm. 


.H. McGee & Co. 





Bennett’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 31) 


state of New York and rated A-1 by 
Best.’ 
Policies Free With Brakelining 

“All these cases had to do with sell- 
ing insurance cheaply. 

“Now comes a hustling company that 
wants to give it away. From George W. 
Sutton, Jr., 232 Madison. avenue, New 
York City, comes the joyful news of 
‘Rusco Brakelining Backed by Insur- 
ance.’ 

“He quotes W. T. Palmer, manager 
of the replacement division of the Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Co. of Middletown, 
Conn., makers of Rusco, as announcing: 

“‘For the first time in the history of the 
automobile brakelining industry insurance is be- 
ing used as a means of increasing the sale of 
this product. 

“ ‘Effective immediately an agreement has 
been made with Lloyds Casualty Co. of New 
York to furnish without extra charge to every 
motorist who has his brakes relined with Rusco 
brakelining a $100 automobile accident policy 
covering bodily injuries necessitating surgical, 
hospital or first aid treatment resulting from 
an automobile accident.’ 

“The National Association has em- 
barked on a definite course, beginning 
with the resolution adopted by the ex- 
ecutive committee last January and rati- 
fied by the mid-year conference’ -in 
March: 

“‘The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents condemns the practice of 
granting reduced rates on fictitious fleets 
or groups of cars owned by individual 
employes or others and which are not 
subject to common ownership and/or 
control. It is an uniust discrimination 
against the general class of automobile 
owners and has been so construed by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. The committee expresses the 
hope that all insurance companies will 
join with us in opposing the practice.’ 

“Who are these ‘A-Al’ stock compa- 
nies that are aiding ‘and abetting this 
sort of stuff, thus seeking to tear ‘down 
the agency system and denrive the in- 
suring public of the benefit of agency ~ 
service?” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 














O’ Neill Stresses Importance Of 
New Expense Loading Plan 


In Address at White Sulphur Springs as President of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters Association, He Says New Rate 
Plan Is On Right Track; Looking To Future He 
Urges Surety Rates Based On Experience 


White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 30.— 
The annual joint convention of casualty 
and surety company executives and 
agents with nearly two hundred present, 
was given a fine send-off here today as 
Frank J. O'Neill, Royal Indemnity, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, delivered an address which was full 
of the punch that has made O'Neill one 





FRANK J. O’NEILL 


best 


of the 
business. 

After establishing the theme of the 
meeting as public relations, he centered 
major attention on the new and impor- 
tant plan of fixing compensation expense 
loadings which is to be submitted as a 
constitutional amendment to the annual 
meeting of the National Cotincil on Com- 
pensation Insurance, October 9. The 
adoption of this plan will allow stock 
and non-stock companies to fix their own 
expense loadings. It will enable stock 
companies to make their compensation 
rates more attractive to large risks by 
grading expense loadings so that they 
will not have to lose out in competition 
with mutuals on such risks. 

Urges Council Meeting Attendance 

Said Mr. O’Neill: “We plan to remove 
ourselves from mutuals insofar as rate 
making is concerned with the one ex- 
ception of pure premiums. We have a 
well defined program and to my mind 
are on the right track.” 

Mr. O’Neill minced no words in urg- 
ing company leaders to send a voting 
representative to the Council meeting 


platform speakers in the 


which he described as one of the most 
important for the compensation business 
in years. 

The speaker was warm in his praise 
of the improved administration of the 
National Bureau under the leadership of 
General Manager Beha. He said he was 
most favorably impressed with the abil- 
ity and alertness of Associate General 
Manager William Leslie. He told how 
successful the “Save-A-Life” campaign 
this summer in New England had been 
and how L. L. Hall, secretary-treasurer 
of the Bureau, who directed it had se- 
cured governors’ proclamations, thou- 
sands of columns of newspaper publicity 
and even radio broadcasts. He said, 
“More than three million automobiles 
were inspected for defects and many 
lives were saved.” He described the 
automobile situation as being in a mud- 
dled condition, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, and said he would welcome any 
legislative movement in 1931 to have the 
compulsory plan killed. 

Turning his attention to fidelity and 
surety, Mr. O’Neill stated that the time 
had come for conference companies to 
change their scheme of rating, that soon- 
er or later they would be forced into it 
by reason of cut rate competition. 

“T am not taking any credit away from 
the Towner Rating Bureau,” he said. “In 
fact, Towner has saved the surety busi- 
ness, but we must look ahead and base 
our rates on experience.” 

Mr. O’Neill closed his address with a 
strong plea for organized co-operation 
with “our neighbors in other fields and 
the public.” He said that in these trou- 
blesome times the public was more in 
the mood to listen to socialistic projects 
and cited the present. serious situation 
in Missouri where labor interests have 
had a monopolistic state compensation 
fund bill put on the ballot for the peo- 
ple’s vote at the November elections. In- 
cidentally, the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents in their ex- 
ecutive sessions here polished off a well 
organized plan to combat this measure 
and will work toward.this goal in close 
co-operation with other bodies. 

The White Sulphur gathering was 
honored by the presence of Clarence C. 
Wysong, Indiana, who is the new presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners; Colonel How- 
ard P. Dunham and his charming wife; 
and Judge Albert Conway. Commis- 
sioner Wysong followed President 
O’Neill on the program and made a hit 
when he said that. the commissioners 
did not presume to tell the companies 
how to run their business. He declared: 
“Commissioners are in a nosition where 
they must analyze and bring together 
the different views of the companies and 
the public. It is a matter of co-ordina- 
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tion. We get down to cold facts of dol- 
lars and assets of an insurance com- 
pany. Perhaps we should stop there be- 
cause I believe your assets of @ollars and 
cents are not nearly as important as the 
asset of public confidence.” 

Commissioner Dunham had a few gra- 
cious words of greeting and praised the 
White Sulphur affair as one of the best 
insurance conventions held in the coun- 
try. He was given a big hand. 

Keen interest was displayed in the 
address by Bernard J. Mullaney, Ameri- 


can Gas Association president, and 
Merle Thorpe, editor, “Nation’s Busi- 
ness.” President O’Neill referred to 


Mullaney’s talk as full of meat while 
Thorpe had those present in stitches of 
laughter most of the time as he poked 
fun at the many and various activities 
of Federal government agencies. 
Business sessions over, the golf enthu- 
siasts lost no time in getting out for 
afternoon tournament play. The compe- 
tition is keen for the attractive prizes 
which are on display here and which will 
be awarded before the convention closes. 





F. & C. CHANGES MADE 





Brodsky Manager of Bonding Business 
in Metropolitan Office; Bates, Smedes 
and Clark Get New Posts 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity & Casualty, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John C. 
Brodsky as manager of the company’s 
bonding business in their New York 
metropolitan office. Mr. Brodsky has 
since 1923 been assistant superintendent 
of the bonding department in charge of 
the surety division and will at once re- 
linquish those home office duties for his 
new responsibilities. W.L. Bates whose 
interests have centered chiefly in the 
fidelity division in the past will have his 
duties extended to include the develop- 
ment and supervision of surety lines. 


WHITE SULPHUR ELECTIONS 

At the’ closing session yesterday R. 
Howard Bland, United States F. & G.,, 
was elected head of the International 
Association with J. Arthur Nelson, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, as vice-president 
and F. Robertson Jones, re-elected sec- 
retary. 

W. G. Wilson was re-elected president 
of the agents’ association and will be 
supported by George Webb, Chicago, as 
vice-president and Dorr Price as secre- 
tary. 





U.S. Casualty Opens 
Three New Offices 

ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, PITTSBURGH 

General Agencies of J. H. Mullin in 


Atlanta and Hurst Anthony in 
Pittsburgh Not Disturbed 








As part of its expansion program the 
United tSates Casualty has opened three 
new service offices at Atlanta, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis respectively. 

The Atlanta office with H. P. Blood- 
worth as fidelity and surety manager and 
A. C. McClean as casualty manager, will 
handle the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and eastern 
Tennessee. It will in no way disturb the 
connection of John H. Mullin as general 
agent of the company in Atlanta. 

Mr. Bloodworth has recently been 
Continental Casualty manager in Atlanta 
and before that he represented the Na- 
tional Surety in North Carolina and the 
United States F. & G.,, in Atlanta. Mr. 
McClean has been with the United States 
Casualty as agency supervisor in south- 
eastern territory, having previously been 
with the Travelers covering the same 
ground. 

P. A. Walter will be bonding manager 
and N. H. Dawson casualty manager in 
the newly opened Pittsburgh office which 
will cover western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and eastern Ohio. The arrange- 
ment of Hurst Anthony & Co. as gen- 
eral agents of the company in that city 
is not affected by the new office. 

Mr. Walter started his surety career 
with the Fidelity & Deposit about four 
years ago at its home office. He was 
then sent to Conkling, Price & Webb, 
general agents of the F. & D. in Chi- 
cago and later to Pittsburgh where he 
served the company as assistant branch 
office manager. 

The newly opened St. Louis office will 
be in charge of John T. Nansen and will 
supervise southern Illinois and Missouri. 
Mr. Nansen was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the American Surety branch of- 
fice in St. Louis for several years and 
prior to that he represented that com- 
pany in Minneapolis. 





PLAN AIR TRIP TO DALLAS 
J. J. Meador, vice- a ohio ig and 
George Fulton, field secretary, U. S. Cas- 
ualty, plan to fly from White ‘Sulphur 
Springs, to the Dallas agents’ meeting. 
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Too Many Things Turned 
Over to Government 


MERLE THORPE’S VIEWPOINT 





Noted Editor Sees Its Proper Role As 
Umpire Not As Participant in 
Private Business 





There was no question about the stand 
on government ownership in business 
taken by Merle Thorpe, nationally 
known editor of “Nation’s Business,” in 
his talk on Tuesday before the opening 
session of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
Emphatically he is of the opinion that 
there is no greater menace to our con- 
tinued development as a nation than the 
ready acceptance of turning over every- 
thing to the government. He told the 
convention that the growth and exten- 
sion of federal government activities in 
private business is reaching the point 
where the situation begins to present 
perhaps this country’s greatest single 
problem. 

“If we do not give more attention to 
this tendency,” said Mr. Thorpe, “the 
government, which was set up to serve 
certain definite and limited purposes, 
will smother us instead.” He confessed 
with shame that the business man has 
been at the front in asking government 


succor when he thought it would be help- 
ful to him. Then he pointed out: 


Given Too Many Things to Do 

“We hear much of the growth of crime 
and of the lack of law enforcement. Per- 
haps the answer is to be found in the 
fact that we have given the government 
too many things to do and have set up 
so many laws that a dozen governments 
could not enforce them. Our great fed- 
eral government at Washington will 
help you build a hen-house; will teach 
you how to train grocery clerks; how 
to hang curtains in your home; how to 
pack a schoolboy’s lunch; how to predict 
the price of hogs by logarithms; how to 
prescribe castor oil for the baby. Every- 
thing, from the operation of the Panama 
Canal to the alimentary canal. 

“The cost of government this year will 
run between twelve and thirteen billion 
dollars—from one-fifth to one-sixth of 
the nation’s total productivity. One day 
out of each week every mother’s son of 
us contributes his labor to the expense 
of government. We may delude our- 
selves, but the fact remains that we hand 
over to the tax gatherer two months of 
our wages and salaries out of each year. 

“I have observed that the first item on 
the agenda of a government commission 
Is a consideration of ways and means to 
make the commission permanent. Some 
were set up during the war and have 
not yet heard the news that the war is 
over. 

“Only one federal commission ever 
finished its job and quit, and that was 
so unusual that the fact was chronicled 
On the first pages of the newspapers. A 
bomb will dislodge a dictator, but noth- 
ing has yet been found that will curtail 
a bureau’s activities, or stop paternalism 
In its mad career.” 

Mr. Thorpe’s closing thought was that 

ureaucracy cannot be made a major 
Political issue at the polls. “The voice of 
the individual is weak,” he declared. 

The citizen can only be heard through 

Is organizations. He can register thus 
Mis opinion on minority group proposals 
Involving more and more government ac- 
tivity; he can assert himself on the 
8rowing tendency to scrap that individ- 


ualism—individual reward for individual ‘ 


effort—which has made this country 
what it is. He can insist that the proper 
tole of government is an umpire guar- 
anteeing fair play and not as a parti- 
Cipant in the contest.” 


For More Surety In 
Private Construction 


PLAN NOW BEING WORKED OUT 





President Wilson Discusses Field; James 
A. Beha Tells of Compensation 
Program at Round Table Meeting 





White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 1—Plans 
for a greater use of suretyship in private 
construction work were outlined to the 
members of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents at a Round 
Table dinner meeting Tuesday night. 
President W. G. Wilson of Cleveland said 
officers of the association and prominent 
company men had been in frequent con- 
ference on this matter and that the scheme 
might be brought to realization by next 
January. 

Mr. Wilson explained that rebating in 
the surety field has been almost wholly 
confined to bonds on governmental con- 
struction work; that production of such 
business was more or less politically in- 
fluenced. Then he said: 

“There is the possibility of the surety 
business being greatly expanded by re- 
attracting to it more private construction 
work. Such volume has fallen off in re- 
cent years but it is now ‘probable that 
plans under way will beckon it back.’” 

Mr. Wilson also touched upon the ac- 
quisition cost problem and said the as- 
sociation was much encouraged by the 
reaction of the commissioners, both at 
Chicago and Hartford, to the brief which 
he presented on behalf of the associa- 
tion. 

Opinions on Compensation Program 

As the honored guest at the meeting, 
James A. Beha, National Bureau general 
manager, was called upon to go into de- 
tail on some of the points in the new 
compensation program which F. J. O’Neill 
had featured the previous day. 

In spite of the fact that agency com- 
missions will be somewhat reduced on the 
larger risks by reason of the amendment 
to the National Council constitution sep- 
arating the making of expense loadings by 
stock and non-stock companies, Mr. Beha 
feels that the change will result beneficial- 
ly to the producer because it will attract 
to the stock field more of the desirable 
a risks which mutuals have monopo- 
lized. 

He pointed out that the amendment 
would not affect New York state, indi- 
vidual action being necessary there, but 


that its adoption would demand uniform’ 


observance elsewhere. 

There was a divided reaction from 
those present when the meeting was 
opened for discussion. James W. Henry 
of Pittsburgh remarked that a change in 
the compensation commission scale came 
as such a shock to him that he felt the 
agents should have more time to study 
the plan. Henry Knox, Hartford, spoke 
in its favor, pointing out that for some 
reason, possibly because of claim service, 
large risks liked to do business with 
mutuals in his territory. He said: 

“Some such project as this would be 
for the good of the business even though 
the general agent would take a minor 
reduced commission.” 

T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, said he 
would infinitely prefer to have it used 
only as a competitive measure in his ter- 
ritory rather than a general operative 
plan which demanded his observance. 


F. VANDERBILT’S NEW POST 

At a meeting of the directors of Con- 
stitution Indemnity of Philadelphia, held 
Tuesday, Franklin Vanderbilt was elect- 
ed to the board and the office of vice- 
president and general manager. He will 
assume his new duties at once. For the 
past several years’ Mr. Vanderbilt has 
been senior vice-president of the Royal 
Indemnity, in which institution he has 
spent the greater part of his business 
career, having joined the Royal Indem- 
nity as a counterman in the New York 
Metropolitan department in 1911. 





Wilson Sees Business 
In Favored Position 


DURING DEPRESSION PERIOD 





President of Casualty and Surety Agents’ 
Ass’n Discusses Commissions; Judge 
Conway’s Warning on Leadership 





White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 1—W. G. 
Wilson’s address as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Agents opened the program today. He 
was impressed by the relatively favored 
position of the insurance business dur- 
ing the present depression and said it in- 
dicated a high“degree of confidence on the 
part of the public which should be lived 
up to. Turning to agency problems his 
sound advice was that instead of berat- 
ing contemporaries when the business de- 
velops defects, it would be far better to 
appeal to their sense of individual initia- 
tive and thereby more easily bring about 
a cure of evils. 

Mr. Wilson went into detail on the 
acquisition cost plan for simplifying the 
entire production set-up which was pre- 
sented by his association to the commis- 
sioners’ convention. He said in part: 

“It is a defensible proposition to stand- 
ardize the real commission allowable for 
the primary task of landing the order. By 
making commissions uniform for every- 
body without exception the pirating of 
established agency plants would soon 
cease. It is, of course, an integral part 
of such a scheme to arrive at qualifying 
definitions which will fix minimum status 
for agents bona fide exercising. adminis- 
trative responsibility.” 


Judge Conway on Government 
Interference 


One of the big features of today’s ses- 
sion was the appearance of Judge Albert 
Conway of Brooklyn, and he was given 
a fine reception indicating that his pop- 
ularity has not diminished since he left 
the commissioners’ ranks for the bench. 
Speaking as an outsider looking in his 
recommendation was “Keep government 
out and settle your own problems as you 
are supposed to do. If you fail the gov- 
ernment will make you and this would 
be calamity.” 

Judge Conway further said: “Why look 
for leaders outside the business? Char- 
ity begins at home but justice begins next 
door. If you don’t set up for yourselves 
a leader who can withstand all attacks 
on your business from within and with- 
out, you will see your business regulated 
by those who have no interest in nor 
consideration for your affairs. Leader- 
‘ship from within is your salvation.” 

The convention was also glad to extend 
official greeting to James A. Beha in his 
new post as National Bureau general man- 
ager. His talk is found in another col- 
umn. 

Others who spoke were Dr. A. M. Do- 
bie, professor of law at the University 
of Virginia, and Samuel O. Dunn, ed- 
itor of “Railway Age.” Dr. Dobie gave 
those present something different to think 
about when he cited different meanings 
placed by courts on words which, to the 
layman have but one meaning. 





W. B. WISE WITH PUBLIC IND. 


The Public Indemnity announces the 
appointment of W. B. Wise to be execu- 
tive in charge of claims at the home 
office. Mr. Wise-is a graduate of Dick- 
inson Law School and is admitted to the 
bar. Following the war, he joined the 
Pennsylvania Railroad claims depart- 
ment and then joined the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation. When 
the Independence Indemnity Co. was 
formed he became assistant to the super- 
intendent of claims, but later was ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in charge 
of claims. 


Jones Reviews Laws 
In Annual Report 


MEMBERSHIP AT HIGH MARK 





Secretary of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers Reports No Compulsory Auto 
Bill Passed Last Year 





White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 2—The 
annual report of F. Robertson Jones, sec- 
retary, International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, was 
heard with interest today, as the com- 
pany men gathered for their business 
meeting and election of officers. He re- 
ported its membership up to the high 
mark of sixty-eight companies. 

Cognizant of the attention giyen by 
the companies to legislative matters, Mr. 
Jones featured the most important re- 
sults of the past year in this field. He 
was glad to say that no bill of the Mas- 
sachusetts compulsory type had been en- 
acted during 1930 in any of the states. 
Twenty-three bills were introduced in 
nine legislative bodies in regular session 
and eleven in special session providing 
for some form of financial responsibility 
for motor accidents, ten of which embod- 
ied the principle of compulsory insur- 
ance; thirteen, financial responsibility 
after the accident, five, monopolistic 
state funds; four, revocation of license 
pending satisfaction of judgments. 

Reviews Legislative Situation 

“Four bills along the lines of the A. 
A. A. bill were introduced. None was 
enacted,” he said. 

A bill providing for attachment of de- 
fendant’s property pending filing of 
financial security failed in Mississippi; 
twenty-one bills provided for amend- 
ments to existing laws, five of which 
were enacted, three in ‘Massachusetts 
and one each in New Jersey and New 
York. He said all bills of the compen- 
sation and state fund types had failed. 
r As to proposed state tax increases on 
insurance, Mr. Jones said twenty-four 
bills were introduced in seven states and 
Congress of which eight became law. 

He referred to the workmen’s com- 
pensation state fund measure to be voted 
on in Missouri at the coming elections as 
one of the most difficult legislative prob- 
lems confronting the business at the 
present time. ‘ 

In rapid order Mr. Jones touched on 
the legislative situation in each state, 
noting among other things that the two 
drastic South Carolina bills failed, one 
having sought to provide that bonds for 
work done for the highway department 
should be written by the state sinking 
fund commission and the other- author- 
izing the highway department to write, 
as agents, contract surety bonds for the 
construction of state highways. 





MAJOR JOHNSON RESIGNS 


Leaves Post of Vice-President of Great 
American Indemnity; Successor 


Not Named Yet 


Major Elmer E. Johnson, Jr., has re- 
signed as vice-president of the Great 
American Indemnity. He became associ- 
ated with the company when it was or- 
ganized in 1926 by interests connected 
with the Great American Insurance Co. 
and was responsible for the company’s 
production activities. 

The vacancy created by his resignation 
will be filled shortly and an announce- 
ment concerning the new incumbent will 
be issued at a later date. Pending the 
selection of his successor, the company’s 
agency work will be carried on under 
the direction of Vice-President G. F. 
Michelbacher. Major Johnson was for- 





merly a vice-president of the London & 
‘Lancashire Indemnity. Before that he 
was assistant agency superintendent of 
the Travelers in charge of its western 
department. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS JOINT MEETING 





Beha on Perfecting 
Co-Operative Machinery 


DIFFICULTIES POINTED OUT 


National Bureau General Manager Says 
Casualty Business Should Accept 
Principle of Majority Control 





The development of co-operative ma- 
chinery in the casualty and surety field, 
the advantage of centralization and the 
desirability of further steps in this di- 
rection were featured in the address by 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, to those present at 
the Wednesday morning joint session. 
Mr. Beha traced the history and devel- 
opment of the present system of co-op- 
eration as used by the companies; relat- 
ing how in the past twenty years the 
business of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance has grown to enormous propor- 
tions and that of automobile casualty has 
gone ahead by leaps and bounds with 
other coverages also extensively devel- 
oped. “The co-operating machinery had 
to keep pace with this growth of busi- 
ness,” he said. 

Early Days of Bureau 


Touching upon the formation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service & In- 
formation Bureau, predecessor of the 
National Bureau and one of the first im- 
portant organizations of its kind, the 
speaker said: “Some of those who took 
an active part in founding the Bureau 
are still actively associated with the busi- 
ness. In reminiscing these gentlemen 
will describe how at first meetings were 
held in the various company offices wher- 
ever a room was available, the first chair- 
man attending to the work of the or- 
ganization after 5 o’clock in the evening. 
The staff consisted of one clerk and a 
stenographer—one room sufficed as quar- 
ters. Our present Bureau with its com- 
paratively spacious, although already 
cramped quarters, large membership and 
personnel. presents a striking contrast to 
these early beginnings.” 

Mr. Beha pointed out that the early 
tendency was toward the establishment 
of separate organizations but said that 
this has been replaced by a trend to- 
ward greater executive control in the 
companies, the natural result being the 
enforcement of more uniform practices 
in each company. “This tendency,” he 
declared, “has in turn given rise to a 
movement toward greater centralization 
in co-operative machinery.” 

The speaker was concerned with the 
problem of perfecting the present co-op- 
erative machinery but even when such 
machinery is perfected. he said, there 
still remain serious problems confronting 
those attempting to guide the affairs of 
co-operative organizations. This is be- 
cause carriers may choose to remain out- 
side where co-operation is voluntary, tak- 
ing advantage of their freedom as to 
the use of rates. Mr. Beha emphasized 
that this was not only destructive to the 
best interests of the business but. decid- 
edly unfair to the public. 

In his opinion the casualty business 
should accept the princinle of majority 
control in the co-operative features of 
its affairs just as constructive measures 
in legislatures and congress are enacted 
by majority vote and accepted as fair 
and just. 





BEHA AN OLD TIMER 
Tames A. Beha, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, whose talk before the con- 
vention made a good impression, is at- 
tending his fifth consecutive White Sul- 
phur Springs meeting. 


Public Relations Work 
Urged by B. J. Mullaney 


TO FIGHT “GRADUAL SOCIALISM” 








American Gas Ass’n President Warns 
Against New Technique of Govern- 
ment Ownership Advocates 





The threat of a new and insidious . 


technique of “gradual socialism” with a 
bit of government ownership here and 
another bit there—a barge line, a power 
plant or state insurance, was brought to 
to the attention of the casualty and sure- 
ty company men and agents at the open- 
ing joint session by Bernard J. Mullaney, 
president, American Gas Association, and 
vice-president, the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago. Mr. Mullaney de- 
clared that the application of this new 
technique is shrewdly practical and ap- 
parently well standardized. He spoke of 
camouflage and smoke screens skillfullv 
employed; of “leagues,” “associations” 
and “committees” for each class of en- 
deavor—all closely controlled and steered 
by a highly developed system of “inter- 
locking directorates.” 
Smoke Screens and Mud Slinging 

The speaker pictured how procedure— 
the field work as it were—is likewise 
standardized. He said: “It begins with 
mud slinging at the industry to be. ‘grad- 
ually socialized’ for the obvious purpose 
of inciting public disfavor. There are 
smoke screens of bald misrepresentation, 
blended with play upon popular miscon- 
ceptions, misunderstandings and ancient 
prejudices. 

“Perhaps you have encountered some 
of that mud slinging and misrepresenta- 
tion in the campaigns for state insurance. 
If so, you scarcely need to be reminded 
of its hurtful effect upon any industry 
that is subjected to it. Fending off so- 
cialistic proposals, even when successful, 
is costly in time, in effort and in de- 
rangement of regular business. Like law 
suits—expensive even when you win.” 

To cope successfully with this new 
technique of socialism Mr. Mullaney vig- 
orously laid before the casualty and sure- 
ty men the need for a campaign of pub- 
lic relations so that the business of in- 
surance would be better understood by 
those in it and by the general public. 
He declared: “There is a woeful amount 
of ignorance about your business, my 
business and all business. It exists con- 
spicuously among many who assume to 
speak and write glibly about business. 
Too many of us have a sub-conscious 
impression that every business but our 
own is some kind of a shell game. We 
need to realize that my business is quite 
as honest as yours and vice versa, and 
that both: of them are quite as honest 
as selling groceries or driving a milk 
wagon.” 

“Get Religion,” He Urged 

The speaker stressed that a better un- 
derstanding of business and industry, or 
of a particular one, cannot be had au- 
tomatically; that it takes work and the 
work has to start at the top among men 
who make policies and programs. “They 
need to ‘get religion’ on it—‘get religion’ 
on the merit and usefulness of their own 
business as part of the general economic 
and industrial structure of the country,” 
he emphasized. 

Mr. Mullaney anticipated that some of 
the leaders in the casualty field were 
going to say that their business was not 
geared for public relations work. His 
answer was: “Forget what you lack and 
use what you have. Your business, like 
others, has officers and department heads 
and agents and employes and customers 
—a multitude, and all a part of what 
we call the public. And each one of 
them has family connections and friends 
and neighbors. Put your pencils at work 
on that—you ought to be good at fig- 
ures—and you will be surprised by the 
‘public’ you can reach if you want to.” 


Gov’t Interference 
As Seen by an Editor 


S. O. DUNN OF “RAILWAY AGE” 








Says Business Men Want Less En- 
croachment in Own Fields But Won’t 
Stop It in Other Lines 





Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age,” 
held the attention of the joint White 
Sulphur Springs convention on Wednes- 
day when he discussed “Government and 
Business” from the angle that “business 
men want less government in their own 
business but are strongly in favor of 
more government in other people’s busi- 
ness.” Mr. Dunn pointed to a number of 
specific cases where this situation has ex- 
isted, emphasizing that while most men 
professed to be opposed to socialistic 
policies in general it would be hard to 
recall any case in which the business men 
of any class or commtunity opposed any 
particular socialistic policy which they 
believed would increase their own profits. 

The speaker said he was not trying to 
draw an indictment of all the business 
men of this country; rather to empha- 
size that the prevailing tendency to have 
the government increasingly interfere 
with or actually engage in business is one 
which business men can arrest simply by 
practicing what they preached. 


Why State Compensation Insurance? 

“IT am especially interested in the 
transportation business,” he said, “and 
you are especially interested in the in- 
surance business. Why is the govern- 
ment operating at a loss a barge line on 
the Mississippi River in competition with 
the railways? Because the business men 
of the middle west want it to. Why are 
the governments of almost twenty states 
providing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance? The influence of the large 
lumber manufacturers put Washington 
and Oregon into the workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance business. The influence 
of the Ohio Association of Manufactur- 
ers and of the coal mine operators put 
Ohio into that business. The influence 
of the coal mine operators put West’ Vir- 
ginia into it. 

“Why do business interests on the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards favor re- 
duction of the tolls charged steamships 
passing through the Panama Canal, even 
though this would result in the canal be- 
ing operated at a loss. while the business 
interests of the middle west, which have 
not the advantage of direct access to 
ocean transportation, favor maintaining 
the tolls? Obviously, not because they 
differ as to what is in the public interest, 
but because their competing private in- 
terests conflict.” 


Success of Private Management 

Mr. Dunn enlarged upon the idea that 
all governments, national, state and lo- 
cal, are known to be notoriously ineffi- 
cient in performing their primary func- 
tion of protecting persons and property, 
and that almost everybody concedes that 
they are extravagant and wasteful. “We 
patiently accept these conditions as the 
price we must pay for democracy.” he 
said. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out that in no other country has private 
management of business been so enter- 
prising and efficient; that although the 
highest standards of living in the world 
are maintained, “we have succeeded in 
so reducing our costs of transportation 
and production, that, under normal con- 








W. G. WILSON SHOWS SPEED 


W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, president 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents, did some fast trav- 
eling to reach White Sulphur Springs in 
time. He landed in New York late last 
week after a summer abroad and was 
in the city only a few hours before leav- 
ing for the South. 


ditions most of our industries are highly 
prosperous.” 

The speaker continued: “For many 
years we had less government interfer- 
ence with business than almost any other 
nation. To this is largely due the fact 
that we have become very much the most 
wealthy and prosperous nation in the 
world. But it is remarkable how prone 
we are to disregard the lessons which 
should be learned from this experience. 
Perhaps I am more impressed by this 
than most persons because for many 
years I have been identified with an 
industry which has been especially sub- 
ject to direct and indirect interference 
by government—the railroads.” 

At this point Mr. Dunn told how regu- 
lation of railways was originally adopted 
to stop unfair discriminations between 
shippers; then upon the theory that they 
were quasi-monopolies, it was extended 
to prevent them from making excessive 
profits. He cited a decision of the Su- 
preme Court which held that, while rail- 
ways’ profits might be regulated, they 
could not constitutionally be restricted 
to less than a fair return upon a fair 
valuation. But in actual regulation this 
principle has been disregarded for years, 
he said, and in none of the ten years 
since the railroads were returned to pri- 
vate operation have they earned a fair 
return, measured by any standard. The 
large decline in passenger earnings dur- 
ing the last decade as a result of motor 
coach competition was also cited as well 
as the slow-up in freight business. 

The speaker felt that the experience 
of the railways forcibly illustrated the 
fact that government interference with 
business may be begun with good inten- 
tions and for the most salutary purposes, 
but that it is always likely, in the long 
run to prove to be both unintelligent and 
unfair and, therefore, harmful. 

The State’s Attitude 

He added: “Most private business 
concerns are conducted for profit in com- 
petiton with other concerns of the same 
kind, and unless they are efficiently man- 
aged they will fail to make the necessary 
profits and be driven out of business. 
Government interference with manage- 
ment of business does not have to be 
intelligent and efficient to survive, be- 
cause if it is inefficient it can always 
call upon the taxpayers to foot its bills. 
When a state government engages in the 
regulation of the insurance business or 
actually engages in that business itself, 
it always proceeds upon the assumption 
that the rates of private insurance com- 
panies are too high, and that they are 
making too much money. 

“Regulation of railways has been what 
it has been partly because a benevolent 
government has kelieved that the lower 
it kept railways profits the more it would 
contribute to the general prosperity. 
can understand how politicians and so- 
cialists should think that way, but I have 
never been able to understand how bust- 
ness men could think that way about 
other people’s business when they con- 
tend that the earning of large profits 
in their own lines of business contributes 
to the national prosperity.” 

The key to the situation as Mr. Dunn 
sees it is for business men unitedly to 
oppose government policies of a socialis- 
tic character which, by restricting oppor- 
tunities to make reasonable profits 10 
private business, tend to restrict initiative 
and progress in private business. But, 
he emphasized, as long as they are dis- 
posed to look with favor upon govern- 
ment policies affecting other people’s 5us- 
iness that they would not want applied 
to their own business, there will be 3 
steady increase of government encroach: 
ment. : : 





ST. LOUIS APPOINTMENT 
John Bebout has’ been’ appointed 
branch office manager for the Massa 
chusetts Bonding in St. Louis. For many 
years he was manager there for the 
United States F. & G. 
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Taking On The Pilot 





AzTSSMSHIF captain takes ona 
pilot to concentrate on the tick- 

lish job of skillfully and safely bring- 
ing his craft into port. aie 
Much in the same manner the wise 
employer takes on The Travelers as 
his pilot and guide in looking after 
and paying special attention to the 
highly technical problem of cutting 
down the accident costs of his plant. 


a: a Oe 


THE TRAVELERS INsuRANCE CompANY 


A majority of industrial accidents, 
fires, boiler explosions and other cas- 
ualties can be prevented. To assist 
policyholders in the prevention of 
accidents, The Travelers has an En- 
gineering and Inspection Division 
with a personnel numbering 700. 
Since the establishment of this Divi- 
sion The Travelers has expended in 
such service $25,108,646.60. 


ee of ee 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY ComPANY 


THE TRAVELERS Fire Insurance CompANY 


HARTFORD 


L. Epmunp Zacuer, PResIDENT 


CONNECTICUT 
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NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS IN PITTSBURGH 





Sees Keener Interest 
In Safety Movements 


PRESIDENT PETTIBONE’S TALK 





His Keynote: Organize Accident Preven- 
tion Under Strong Leadership and 
Put Over Nation-Wide Program 





E. E. Pettibone of Boston, president 
of the National Safety Council, opened 
the big Congress which is being attended 
by thousands of safety experts from all 
parts of the country with a ‘splendid ad- 
dress in which he noted the encourag- 
ing trend that accident prevention is be- 
coming better understood by the Amer- 
ican people; that the interpretation of it 
by many agencies is developing a deeper 
interest and stability, and that the al- 
ready known principles and technique 
need only be persistently and continu- 
ously expanded to have safety become an 
integral part of every day living. 


Accidents Can Be Stopped 


“Reductions in accidents will never 
come like avalanches,” he said, “and 
good safety records are usually won after 
battling with the problem for years. Peo- 
ple must be convinced that accidents 
have definite causes—that they don’t just 
happen. Employers, public authorities 
and others having influence must have 
the will and desire to apply themselves 
seriously to the stopping of accidents. 

“We are encouraged, therefore, by the 
indisputable evidence secured here and 
there that accidents can be practically 
stopped. We have the good records of 
thousands of industries, the 60% reduc- 
tion on the steam railroads, the 11% re- 
duction in child accidents last year. There 
is no community that has made an ef- 
fort for safety which has not made some 
outstanding record of safety achieve- 
ment. The safety movement has reached 
that stage where it cannot possibly stop 
growing. But the growth is like that of 
a tree. The yearly accretions may not 
be noticeable, but the roots are ever 
sinking deeper and the branches are ever 
spreading wider and reaching higher into 
the sky. 

“It is vital that we ask ourselves 
‘Where are we going and how far can 
we go in this accident problem?’ The 
1929 death rate per 100,000 population 
was about 79.9% There were 97.000 
deaths—10,000,000 people injured. The 
increase did not occur in industry, or in 
the homes; and we know that in the 
school age group fatalities decreased 11% 
last year. We all know that the cause 
of our greatest concern in the accident 
problem is the motor vehicle. Thirty-one 
thousand deaths caused by this single 
type of instrument cannot be accepted as 
a necessary part of our routine existence. 


What Can Be Done? 


“What can we do about it? My answer 
is that we must forget that we are in- 
dustrial men when we go to work on 
this job, and recognize the universality 
of this outstanding appeal for the sup- 
port and interest of all of our citizens. 
No one has yet produced an all-inclu- 
sive remedy for this increasing accident 
problem. The National Safety Council 
is not yet powerful enough to effectively 
influence every man on the streets, 
judge on the bench, joy-rider, jay-walker, 
city administration, national and_ state 
legislature, commercial vehicle operator, 
and others whom it is necessary to in- 
fluence and educate in their personal re- 
sponsibility so that they will take an ac- 
tive part in the program of life conserva- 
tion. 

“The street and highway problem 
lacks the control we have in industry. 
We must first make the public under 
stand the seriousness of the accident 
Situation. and then organize effective 
leadership. We have got to impress 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 


Dr. Dublin Waeried Over 
Rising Accident Toll 


PREDICTS 100,000 DEATHS IN 1930 





Metropolitan Life Statistician Impresses 
Safety Men With Necessity 
for Action 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician, Met- 
ropolitan Life and who is a leading au- 
thority on the statistics and causes of 
accidents, took a prominent part in the 
National Safety Congress activities this 
week at Pittsburgh. In addition to being 
general chairman of the statistics section 
which held its sessions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday Dr. Dublin talked at the 
Monday afternoon session of the Public 
safety division on the topic “One Hun- 
dred Thousand Deaths,” declaring that 
the one outstanding need at the present 
time is for more information on where 
and under what conditions accidents 
occur. 

97,000 People Killed in 1929 

Placing emphasis on the fact that 
97,000 people were killed in the United 
States by accidents in 1929 and that year 
by year the accident toll has been stead- 
ily approaching the 100,000 mark and 
may reach it this year, the speaker pre- 
sented a thorough analysis of the con- 
tributing causes of the 1929 toll as com- 
pared with previous years. He made the 
statement that accidents this year will 
account for more deaths in the United 
States than does tuberculosis, and that 
among males accidents are second in im- 
portance to heart disease as a cause of 
death and tuberculosis is seventh. 

“The accident death toll of 97,000 last 
year,” he said, “is about 2,000 in excess 
of the figures for 1928, an increase as 
large as any which has occurred in any 
single year since 1925. The increase in 
motor vehicle deaths alone amounted to 
3,000 over 1928. Fortunately, accident 
mortality from causes other than the 
automobile decreased 1,000.” 


The Rising Auto Death Toll 

Dr. Dublin labelled the automobile 
death toll as the ever-darkening spot on 
America’s accident record. He said: 
“Reductions which have been made in 
fatal accidents in industry and in the 
home have been offset heavily by the 
rising tide of fatalities arising out of the 
use of motor vehicles on our streets and 
highways. The automobile has become 
so dominant a factor in accident mor- 
tality that last year it accounted for 
nearly one-third of the total fatal acci- 
dents. The automobile accident deathrate 
in 1929 increased more than 10% over the 
1928 figure. Preliminary indications for 
1930 show an increase of 4% for the cur- 








try. We must expand our facilities and 
energize action in every direction to pre- 
vent the despair of futility from sapping 
our courage and undermining the morale 
of the safety movement. 

“Tf the motor vehicle accident problem 
is primarily one of organization, then 
surely ‘other public’ accidents, including 
those in the home, which all together 
are stealing 43,000 additional lives every 
year, demand the same treatment. Again 
this is an educational problem demand- 
ing strong leadership.” 

Referring to the 11% decrease in 
deaths among children of the school age 
group last year, President Pettibone 
said: “What a tribute to safety educa- 
tion, and what convincing proof this is 
of the necessity for finding organizations 
in every community and those of nation- 
al influence that can put over a program 
of education. The school accomplish- 
ments compare favorably with those in 
industry. We must find a similar struc- 
ture in community life which will prove 
to be as effective in reducing street-and 
highway and home accidents.” 


rent year. “The prospect for 1930 is that 
some 33,000 deaths in automobile acci- 
dents will have occurred before the end 
of the year. It is not assuring that the 
motor vehicle fatality increase was 3,000 
in 1929, and that for 1930 the increase 
may be another 2,000!” 

In making an analysis of the “Acci- 
dent Facts, 1930” booklet issued by the 
National Safety Council, the speaker 
touched upon the slight improvement in 
the 1929 record for grade crossing acci- 
dents, the actions of drivers involved in 
automobile accidents during the past 
year. the pedestrian involved in motor 
accidents, commercial vehicles in motor 
accidents and carbon monoxide deaths 
which increased 2% in 1928 over 1927. He 
emphasized that for 30,000,000 school 
children in this country, some 700,000 ac- 
cidental injuries occur annually with 6,- 
300 ending fatally, and that such iniu- 
ries probably account for about 2,700.000 
days of absence in our schools annually. 


Accidents in the Home 

Discussing home accidents he cited 
that there were 23.000 fatalities during 
the past year in this country; that falls 
account for 40% of domestic accidental 
deaths; burns, scalds and explosions for 
24%, asphyxiations for 14% and poisons 
for 9%. “The home and its hazards pro- 
duce as many deaths each year as in- 
dustry,” he declared. 

“What has been done to check this 
rising toll of accidental death in the 
United States?” he asked. It is an es- 
tablished fact that results have been 
shown to follow safety work in industry 
and Dr. Dublin said that without the 
work of the industrial safety engineer, 
the increasing mechanization of industry 
during the past ten years would have 
resulted in a far greater loss of lives 
than the 23,000 deaths which arose out 
of employment last year. 

He continued: “Commendable prog- 
ress has been made also in developing 
measures leading toward the control of 
accidental injuries and deaths on our 
public highways; but here the safety 
movement has been overwhelmed by the 
tremendous increase in a few years in 
the number of cars on our highways, the 
increased mileage traveled per year per 
car, and the increase in power and speed, 
which was dictated by the density of 
traffic and the urge for speed. There 
may come a time when physical condi- 
tions—the number, breadth and condi- 
tion of highways—and regulatory prac- 
tices will catch up with the automobile 
and its use. 

“One outstanding need at the present 
time is for more information on where 
and under what conditions accidents oc- 
cur. The high death toll should stimu- 
late the registrars of vital statistics of 
our states to inquire more closely into 
the facts surrounding fatal accident oc- 
currence in our country. For this pur- 
pose, there is available the plan for sup- 
plemetitary reports on fatal accidents 
developed jointly by registrars and rep- 
resentatives of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Work is under way also, by com- 
mittees representing official and private 
organizations, on the improvement and 
utilization of facts on accidental inju- 
ries in industry. A program of study of 
home accidents, school accidents and 
farm accidents has also been drafted by 
the National Safety Council. In the field 
of public safety there is the well-estab- 
lished reporting plan covering public ac- 
cidents, monthly reports on which reach 
the National Safety Council from many 
states and cities. This reporting pro- 
gram brought data on nearly 250,000 mo- 
tor vehicle accidents for 1929.” 





OBSERVE “SAFETY SUNDAY” 


“Safety Sunday” was observed on Sep- 
tember 28, the day before the opening 
of the congress with radio broadcasts 
and elaborate observance especially in 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. 


ALBERT W. WHITNEY 
Associate general manager of National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers who took a prominent part in the 
National Safety Congress as vice-presi- 
dent of educational division. 





WORLD WIDE BROADCAST 





Radio Messages Seat by Experts From 
Pittsburgh Congress Picked Up at 
Australia and South Africa 
Proof that the “safety movement” 1s 
international and world-wide in its influ- 
ence was established by one of the 
unique features of the 19th annual safety 

congress and exposition this week. 

It was an international safety radic 
program of forty-five minutes with joint 
participation by safety experts of the 
United States and Canada speaking from 
Pittsburgh, and safety experts of Aus- 
tralia speaking from Sydney, Australia. 
Oceanic cable was utilized to convey the 
safety messages broadcasted in Australia 
to Pittsburgh, and likewise to convey the 
Pittsburgh part of the program to Aus- 
tralia. This broadcast was also made 
available to safety men in South Africa, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and Italy. 





STATISTICS SECTION POPULAR 





Dr. Dublin General Chairman; Papers 
by Messrs. Lewis, Gordon, Haugh 
and Dr. Lotka 
The statistics section meeting on Tues 
day and Wednesday under the chair 
manship of Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Metro- 
politan Life, was perhaps the most pop- 
ular meeting for the insurance men at 
tending the Congress. Shippen Lewis 
of Philadelphia led off with his survey 
of “Direct Costs of Motor Vehicle Ac 
cidents”; C. J. Haugh, National Bureat. 
reviewed “Property Damage Costs ° 
Motor Vehicle Accidents,” and Dr. A. J. 
Lotka, Metropolitan Life, gave a valu 
able paper on “Money Losses to. Ve 
pendents of Persons Killed in Autom 
bile Accidents” which will be reviewe 
next week. The paper of Harold R. Gor, 
don, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, on “Disability Costs of Mx 
tor Vehicle Accidents” will also be t 
viewed next week. The open committet 
meetings Wednesday morning brought 
out many valuable ideas on safety am 

accident prevention. 
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A. W. Sisk Appointed to 
U. S. Casualty Post 


ASSISTANT BONDING MANAGER 





Rapid Progress Made by This Depart- 
ment in Year’s Time; Has Planted 
Seven Service Offices 





A. W. Sisk, well known in surety cir- 
cles from coast to coast and who was 
formerly branch manager of the Com- 
mercial Casualty at Los Angeles, has 
been appointed by the United States 
Casualty as assistant manager in its 


surety department at the home office. 
This department, established about a 

year ago, has already made substantial 

progress under ‘the leadership of Nathan 





Blank & Stoller 
AL We SIS: 


Mobley, assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. Since last summer seven service 
offices have been planted at important 
key: cities throughout the country in- 
cluding Atlanta, Dallas, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, Chicago, Buffalo 
and Boston. The next step will be to 
aggressive development of bonding lines 
in New York City. 
Mr. Sisk’s Career 

Mr. Sisk received his early surety 
training in Baltimore. He was with the 
Globe Indemnity in Newark at the time 
Kennedy R. Owen had charge of bond- 
ing activities and when Mr. Owen went 
to Detroit to organize the Standard Ac- 
cident’s surety department Mr. Sisk fol- 
lowed him. 

About three years ago he was selected 
by the Commercial Casualty to run its 
Pacific Coast branch office and he held 
this post up until a few months ago 
when he came east to join the United 
States Casualty. 

Mr. Sisk has a host of friends in both 
agency and company circles who will be 
glad to know of his new appointment. 





JOINS FIREMAN’S FUND IND. 





L. R. Eaton Made Home Office A. & H. 
Superintendent; Son of Well Known 
Musical Composer 

Louis R. Eaton, formerly with the As- 
sociated Indemnity, has joined the re- 
cently launched Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity as superintendent of its home of- 
fice accident and health department. In 
his previous connection he held a simi- 
lar position. 

Mr. Eaton has had an insurance career 
of nineteen years in San Francisco, serv- 
Ing the United States F. & G. and Pa- 
cific Mutual Life before joining the As- 
sociated Indemnity. A Stanford Uni- 
versity man and a graduate of New 
York Law School, he is the son of the 
well known musical composer, Louis H. 
“aton, who was for several years uni- 
versity organist at Stanford. 


New Accountants’ Ass’n 
Off to Good Start 


45 ATTEND THE FIRST MEETING 





W. G. E. Thompson, Globe Indemnity, 
Presides; Hear From C. F. Hebard 
on Payroll Auditing 





Accountants of casualty and surety 
companies have formed their own asso- 
ciation in the metropolitan New York 
territory and at the first monthly din- 
ner meeting last week the new bosly 
got off to a fine running start with keen 
interest on the part of some forty-five 
members who attended. Constitution 
and by-laws have been drawn up and 
the following board of governors elect- 
ed: W. G. E. Thompson, Globe Indem- 
nity, who served as chairman; Normen 
Gillette, Aetna Casualty & Surety; A. 
J. W. Hyde, United States F. & G.; W. 
J Mattjetschek, United States Casualty; 
J. H. Foley, National Surety; W. C. 
Peters, American Surety, and F. H. Col- 
quhoun, Standard Surety & Casualty, 
who served as secretary. 

The purpose of the Insurance Account- 





ants’ Association is to bring together 
all those in charge of accounting and 
general routine matters in the metro- 
politan departments of the various stock 
casualty and surety companies in New 
York City for the dissemination of in- 
formation on kindred subjects. Ques- 
tions and problems will be discussed at 
the meetings with the idea in mind of 
deciding the best method of handling 
them. There may be two members from 
each company. 


C. F. Hebard, superintendent, payroll 
audit department, Globe Indemnity, was 
the speaker at the first meeting, his sub- 
ject being “Payroll Audit in Its Relation 
to the Accounting Department.” 

The following companies were repre- 
sented at the meeting: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, American Employ- 
ers, American Surety, Bankers Indemnity, Cen- 
tury Indemnity, Concord Casualty & Surety, 
Consolidated Indemnity, Eagle Indemnity, Em- 
p'oyers’ Liability, Fidelity & Casualty, Franklin 
Surety, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, Indemnity Insurance Co. 


of North America, Lloyds Casualty, London’ 


Guaranty & Accident, London & Lancashire In- 
demnity, Maryland Casualty, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, New York Casualty, Norwich Union 
Indemnity, Royal Indemnity, Standard Surety & 


Casualty, Southern Surety, Sun Indemnity, 
Travelers, U. S. F. & G., and United States 
Casualty. 





URICH Agents don’t lie awake at 
night, wondering how to get more 


business. 


A neat little plan has been 


prepared to help them handle the job. 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INS. CO., LTD. 


ZURICH FIRE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK 











YOU CAN GO TO BED AND 
SLEEP SOUNDLY=NO WORRY 


When your home has been robbed, phone the police—and if it is 
your good fortune to have protected yourself with one of our Resi- 
dence Burglary Policies, go to bed and sleep soundly—we’ll pay the 
loss. Will you let us tell you all about the benefits of Burglary 
insurance and quote rates? Don’t wait until it’s too late. 


We'll Have The ZURICH protect you 


©Z.G.A. & L. 1. CO., LTD. 











New Bridgeport Manager 








HAROLD B. LEVER 


As announced last week Harold B. 
“Boots” Lever, who has made a con- 
spicuous success as a local agent at Pal- 
myra, N. J., has been named by the 
Hartford Accident as its Bridgeport 
branch manager. “Boots” is just as well 
known in the world of sports as he is in 
insurance circles. A star sprinter, his 
indoor records for the 60-yard dash at 
6 2-5 seconds and 70-yard dash at 7.1 sec- 
onds, have never been equaled. He also 
won the intercollegiate outdoor 100-yard 
championship in 1923 and is still joint 
holder of this record under the system 
of timing then used. 

Having represented both the Hartford 
Fire and Hartford Indemnity in his lo- 
cal agency, he comes to his new position 
in Bridgeport thoroughly familiar with 
the service that these companies have 
to offer their agents. 





JOYCE HOST TO LEADERS 





Round Table Dinner Discussion of 
Present Surety Problems; Twenty 
Executives Present 


William B. Joyce, chairman, National 
Surety, was the gracious host at a dinner 
a few nights ago at the Delmonico, New 
York, to twenty’ of the leaders in the 
surety field. It was in the nature of a 
round table “harmony” affair at which 
present problems in the business were 
discussed informally. Mr. Joyce’s guests 
included: 

R. R. Brown and A. F. Lafrentz, presi- 
dent and first vice-president, American 
Surety; Guy LeRoy Stevick and Leland 
W. Cutler, vice-presidents, Fidelity & 
Deposit, at San Francisco; Charles F. 
Frizzell, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Indemnitv Insurance Co. of North 
America: Charles H. Holland. president, 
Independence Indemnity; M. B. Johnson, 
vice-president and general manager. Pa- 
cific Indemnity: Norman R. Moray, 
chairman of the board, Southern Surety: 
Frank T. O’Neill, president, Royal and 
Eagle. Indemnity; Alonzo G. Oakley, 
vice-president. United States F. & G.; 
A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity: J. Collins Lee, vice-president, 
Hartford Accident; Wilmot M. Smith, 
vice-president, Aetna Casualty & Suretv: 
Rutherford B. Towner, head of Towner 
Rating Bureau. 

Also present were Vice-Chairman Joel 
Rathbone, President E. A. St. Tohn and 
Fxecutive Vice-President E. M. Allen 
of the National Surety, and Paul L. 
Haid, president, America Fore group. 





WEST VIRGINIA APPOINTMENT 


The Massachusetts Bonding has ap- 
nointed John J. McKone at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., as its general agent for West 
Virginia. 
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Five Key Posts Filled 
In Fireman’s Fund Ind. 


FOR ITS EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Appointments Include H. E. Knoblock, 
J. L. Earl, R. S. Elberty, W. H. 
McKinney and H. L. Bnyan 


Five appointments to important key 
positions have been made by the East- 
ern department of the new Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity which will commence 
active operations within the near future. 
They are Henry L. Knoblock as au- 
tomobile department manager; John L. 
Earl as manager of the compensation 
and liability department; Robert S. El- 
berty as head of the engineering and in- 
spection division; William H. McKinney 
n charge of the plate: glass department, 
and Henry L. Bryan as chief of the 
rating division. 

Their Respective Careers 

Mr. Knoblock, seasoned automobile un- 
derwriter, was formerly manager of this 
department in the New York branch 
of the Standard Accident. Before join- 
ing the Standard he spent twelve years 
with the Maryland Casualty. Mr. Knob- 
lock is widely known among. brokers 
and has a large following. 

Mr. Earl has been in the business for 
nearly thirteen years, first with the 
Maryland Casualty in its New York of- 
fice and later with the Standard Acci- 
dent as manager of its compensation and 
liability department which post he has 
resigned. He was graduated from East 
Orange High School in 1918. 

Mr. Elberty has had nearly twenty 
years’ experience in his particular field 
and resigned last week as head of the 
engineering and inspection division of 
the Great American Indemnity to join 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. During 
the war he was a member of the techni- 
cal staff of the loading section of the 
United States Ordnance Department in 
charge of explosive loading and safety. 
He organized the inspection division of 
the New York Compensation Rating 
Board when the Board was started in 
1914 and later was in charge of the 11- 
spection and safety work of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. 

Mr. McKinney has resigned as mana- 
ger of the New York Plate Glass Ex- 
change, a post he has held since the 
death of W. F. Moore, to join the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity. For many years 
he was associated with Mr. Moore and 
is well known in the plate glass field 

Henry L. Bryan who heads the rating 
division was formerly assistant manager 
cf the New York office of the Consti- 
tution Indemnity. 





Fine Lecture Program Ready 


For 1930-31 Surety Courses 


To Start October 16 With E. J. Donegan, General Surety, as 
Speaker; Walter H. Duff Heads Insurance Society Com- 
mittee in Charge; Lineup of Subjects to Be Covered 


The suretyship lecture course of the 
Insurance Society of New York starts its 
1930-31 season on October 16 with Ed- 
mund J. Donegan, executive vice-presi- 
dent, General Surety, as the speaker on 
the topic, “Definition and Early History 
of Suretyship.” Running through to 
January 22, succeeding lectures will be 
given Thursday evenings in the National 
Board auditorium at 85 John street. 

The general chairman of the course for 
the year is Walter H. Duff who is fidel- 
ity and bonding department manager of 
Hoey & Ellison. He is assisted by M. L. 


_ Jenks, vice-president, American Surety; 


Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager, 
Towner Rating Bureau; Harry F. Legg, 
resident vice-president, Continental Cas- 
ualty; James F. O’Hea, manager, Greater 
New York department, National Surety, 
and James R. Rooney, assistant manager, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica. 
The course will embrace the history 
and principles of suretyship together 
with the classifications, premiums and 
rates, organization of home office and 
field force, and production of the various 
lines in sufficient detail to give the stu- 
dent the fundamentals and foundation 
upon which to gain a general knowledge 
of the bonding business. 
Subjects and Lecturers 
The complete program of subjects and 


lecturers is as follows: 


October 16, 1930—‘Definition and Early His- 
tory of Suretyship,” by Edmund J. Donegan, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, General Surety. 

October 23—“Classifications, Premiums and 
Rates,” by Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager, 
Towner Rating Bureau. 

October 30—“Home Office Organization,” by 
W. E. McKell, vice-president, American Surety. 

November 6—‘“‘Field Organization,”” by Thomas 
L. Bean, superintendent of agencies, Globe In- 
demnity. 

November 13—‘‘Production—Fidelity Bonds,” 
by Edgar F. Foster, manager New York office, 
Fidelity & Deposit. 

November 20—‘‘Production—Bankers’ and 
Brokers’ Blanket Bonds,” by William Twamley, 
manager, blanket bond division, National Surety. 

December 4—‘Production—Fiduciary and 
Court Bonds,” by H. C. R. Hickey, manager 
Brooklyn office, Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

December 11-—‘Production—Public Official, 
Including Federal Official, Bonds,” by Captain 
T. P. Murphy, manager fidelity and surety de- 
partment, Globe Indemnity. 

December 18—‘Production—Contract, Includ- 
ing Federal Contract, Bonds,” by Harry F. Legg, 
resident vice-president, Continental Casualty. 

January 8, 1931—‘*Production—Depository 
Bonds,” by Carroll W. Laird, manager, fidelity 
and surety department, Union Indemnity. 

January 15—“Production—Forgery Bonds,” by 
Frank C. Carstens, resident vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety. 

January 22—‘‘Production—Other Classes of 
Bonds,” by George H. Schneider, vice-president, 
Lloyds Casualty. 


Note: A tutorial or quiz course will follow 
the above lectures, notice of which will be given 
in due time. 








H. B. SHONK DEAD 
Herbert B. Shonk, director of the Su- 
burban Casualty of Syracuse and for- 
mer member of the New York state as- 
sembly, died in a Scarsdale, N. Y., hos- 
pital last week following an operation 
for appendicitis. 





AGENCY INCORPORATES 
The Allan J. Terhune agency of Pas- 
saic, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000. The incorporators 
include Allan J. Terhune, Frank Terhune 
and Sigmund Unger, all of Passaic. 





ADMITTED TO VERMONT 
The Public Indemnity of Newark has 
been authorized to do business in the 
state of Vermont, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state. 





Glens Falls Scene Of Busy Four-Day 
Casualty Convention; 275 Present 


The Glens Falls Indemnity and Com- 
merce Casualty recently made known the 
prize winners in their “Open Road Con- 
test” for production in personal accident, 
burglary, plate glass, O. L. & T. public 


liability and bonds. This campaign was 
in progress from January 1 to June 30, 
the prize winners receiving awards at the 
recent big fall convention at Glens Falls. 
Glens Falls Indemnity agents who won 
Wete: 
Burke Bros., Inc., Jersey City. 
to qualify for the convention. 
C. R. Rikel, Inc., Brooklyn 
of accident premiums—Class A. 
Ivey & Kirkpatrick, Lynchburg, Va. 
number of accident policies—Class A. 
Carey-Goldstein Co., Brooklyn. Largest vol- 
ume of accident premiums—Class B. 
Walter F. Martin & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Largest number of accident nolicies—Class B. 
M. M. Mays, New York Citv. Largest volume 
of accident premiums—Class C. 
Commerce Casualty winners were: 
Buckman-Mitchell, Inc, Visalia, Cal. 
agency to qualify for the convention. 
Dolliff Insurance, Minneapolis. Largest vol- 
ume of accident premiums—Class A 


First agency 
Largest volume 


Largest 


First 


White & Camby, Inc., New York City. Largest 
number of accident policies—Class A. 
=. J. Lynch Insurance Agency, St. Louis. 
Largest volume of accident premiums—Class B. 
Russell C. Chapman, Boston, Mass. Largest 
volume of accident premiums—Class C. 
Clifford B. Hall, Glens Falls. Largest number 
of accident policies—Class C. 


The convention was attended by 275 
people who enjoyed a four-day program 
of banquets, golf, a dinner dance, clam- 
bake and lots of boating, fishing and 
swimming, to the fullest extent. F. P. 
Stanley, vice-president, Glens Falls In- 
demnity, headed the executive committee 
in charge of convention arrangements. 


Agent golf winners for low gross score 
in the Glens Falls Indemnity were: F. G. 
White, Halleran agency, Flushing; Com- 
merce Casualty, Howard H. Davis, Dan- 
bury. Low net score: First—Paul 
Brooks, Toledo: second—D. E. Wright, 
Los-Angeles. Kickers’ handicap: First— 
H. Grieson, Savanna, Ill.; second—S. A. 
Simpson, Salina, Kan. Driving Contest; 


First—Calder Seibels, Columbia, S. C.; 
second—J. J. Kennedy, Hartford. 
Among the company men the winners 
were G. R. Mead, Pittsburgh manager 
for low gross score and B. S. Edsel, man- 
ager, engineering and inspection depart- 
ment, home office, for low net score. R. 
C. Carter, treasurer of the company, won 
the kickers’ handicap. Calder Seibels, 
Columbia, S. C., agent, carried home the 
honors for the “most popular agent.” 





NAMES NORTHWEST MANAGER 


J. E. Charbonnel to Manage This Ter- 
ritory for Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity; His Career 
The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
appointed Jean E. Charbonnel as man- 
ager of its Pacific Northwest branch 
with offices at Seattle, having supervi- 
sion over Washington, Oregon, the pan- 
handle of Idaho and British Columbia. 
Mr. Charbonnel, who has been in the 
business since 1909, comes to the Fire- 
man’s Fund from the southern California 
office of the Royal Indemnity. He was 
special agent of the Maryland Casualty 
in 1919 .and while in this capacity trav- 
eler the country as special representa- 
tive of the home office. Later he was 
made southern California manager of its 
surety department and accepted a like 
position with the Royal Indemnity in 
1928. He starts his new duties about 

October 15. 





WOULD REVAMP STATE FUND 


N. Y. Labor Federation Puts Proposal 
Before Republican and Democratic 
Conventions; Other Items 
Proposals calling for the reorganiza- 
tion of the present New York State 
Insurance Fund'so as to make it the 
sole carrier under the compensation law, 
have been presented to both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic state conventions 
bv the New York Federation of Labor. 
This proposal excludes insurance pro- 
vided for public employes from public 

funds. 


The Federation also recommended 








Methods for reduction and 
control of 


ACQUISITION AND 
OTHER COSTS 
are outlined in the booklet 
“BUDGETARY CONTROL 
FOR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES” 


Copies will be sent to interested 
executives 


Scovell, 
Wellington 


and Company 
Accountants—Engineers 
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amendment to the workmen’s compen- 
sation law so as to provide that all 
workers disabled in disease contracted 
in or caused by their employment shall 
be compensated in the same manner as 
if disabled by accidental injury, and in- 
creasing the maximum of weekly pay- 
ment to $25 in all classes of disability. 

Another suggestion was to increase 
the number and compensation of in- 
spectors employed by the state -depart- 
ment of labor to inspect factories, mer- 
cantile establishments, workshops, un- 
derground and surface construction and 
demolition, and electrical installation and 
power wires, so as to diminish the haz- 
ard of injury to workers by enforcing 
the labor law and industrial code. 

The Federation also endorsed the pro- 
posal of Governor Roosevelt for unem- 
ployment insurance in the following 
words: 

“That this Federation endorsed the 
sentiment expressed by the Governor 
and the principle of providing for some 
form of carefully devised unemploymen! 
compensation to tide over periods of 
forced idleness, by which the workers 
of our state are deprived of employ- 
ment.” 





RECEIVERS APPOINTED 


Majestic Indemnity of N. J. Unable to 
Pay Claims; Must Defend Itself in 
Court on October 6 
The Majestic Indemnity, organized in 
1928 in Newark, N. J., has been named 
in receivership proceedings by Federal 
Judge Runyon of Newark. W. Howard 
Demarest, president of the company, an 
A. T. Schenck have been named equity 
receivers and Judge Runyon has issued 
an order directing its officers and direc- 
tors to show cause on Monday. October 
6, why the receivership should not be 
made permanent. At the same time the 
court ordered that none of the assets 
be transferred from the state. The bill 
of equity was brought by a stockholder 
of the company. : 

In the application the allegation ‘s 
made that “the company is unable t? 
pay its claims and is operating at a loss. 
The liabilities are alleged to be $225.00" 
with assets of $130,000. It is alleged by 
the complaint that the company has been 
mismanaged as well as having some diffi- 
culty with the New Jersey Insurance 

Department. 





SPENCER WELTON TO SPEAK. 

Spencer Welton, production vice-pres!- 
dent, Massachusetts Bonding, is to Dé 
a speaker at the Nebraska Insurance Day 
exercises in Omaha on October 10. 





